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Saint Augustine’s Christmas Sermons 


By WILLIAM CARROLL, S.J. 


St. Augustine’s sermons “On the 
Birthday of Christ’”’ were preached to 
the cathedral congregations of Hippo 
and Carthage in North Africa during 
the early decades of the fifth century. 
The rhetorical devices of his age— 
and he was supreme master of its 
grandiose manner—might not hold 
the interest of the modern reader. 
But these Christmas sermons are more 
than excellent specimens of a forgotten 
eloquence; they contain the richness 
of St. Augustine’s teaching on the 
central fact of Christian dogma. 

Analysis of the dogmatic content of 
his sermons reveals a twofold source of 
Christmas joy: God’s mercy in His 
historical descent upon earth and man’s 
honor through elevation to the sonship 
of God. Christ’s annual Birthday is 
for St. Augustine a constant reminder 
of these two correlated facts; around 
them he builds his sermons with a 
dogmatic directness and _ intensity 
which strike at the heart of Catholic 
theology. 

In the present article, I offer a 
brief analysis of the leading features 
of these sermons. I have made gener- 
ous use of Augustine’s own words, at 
times paraphrasing his thought, more 
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frequently quoting his own words 
verbatim. These direct citations may 
offer the reader suitable material for 
Christmas sermons, conferences and 
meditations; for, apart from their 
authentic value, St. Augustine’s words 
are memorable and highly quotable.* 
The sermons are grouped under three 
main divisions which correspond to 
the three Scriptural verses most fre- 
quently cited by St. Augustine. 


I. ‘*Who shall declare His generation?”’ 
Us., liii. 8) 

Of the Son of God it can be truly 
said He was born twice over: once in 
eternity, once in time. St. Augustine 
never tires of this astounding fact: 
“The Lord Christ, beginningless and 
co-eternal with the Father, has a birth- 
day!’ This truth he has expressed ina 
series of unforgettable paradoxes: 


“Son of God the Father—mother- 
less! Son of human mother—father- 
less! Glorious Light of Angels, He 
lives for a brief hour in our daylight! 
Abiding forever in His Father's 
bosom, He directs the movement of 
the centuries; issuing from His 


1 The writer offers his own translation. 
St. Augustine’s Sermons will be found in 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, Vol. XXXVIII, 
col. 995-1020. 
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Mother’s womb, He makes holy this 
present hour The Wisdom of God, 
unspeakably wise, has become for 
us a speechless Child!’’? 


The impenetrable mystery of the 
eternal Procession of Son from Father, 
God from God, Light from Light, 
strikes Augustine with astonishment, 
bewilderment; yet, he tries to find 
phrases to describe it and make his 
audience aware of its awesomeness 


“Son of God!—forever with the 
Father, coéqual and coéternal; in 
whom all things of heaven and earth, 
visible and invisible, were formed; 
Word of God and very God, Light 
and Life of men! Although we try 
to praise Him, all human thoughts 
and words fail us. Let us not be 
astonished. How can we praise Him 
with our lips when our hearts have 
not the strength to behold Him? 
Our eyes were fashioned for the 
vision of God, but we cannot see 
Our sins must be scrubbed away; 
our sickly bodies made well; our 
hearts washed clean. 

“In His eternal procession, God 
from God, ‘who shall declare His 
generation?” We simply cannot 
understand how ‘in the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.’ 
But if we turn our thoughts and 
affections to the Word made Flesh, 
perhaps we can find words suitable 
and strong enough to speak of Him 
We can say that He dwelt amongst 
us. He has made it possible for us 
to talk about Him, for He consented 
to make Himself seeable.’’* 


With repeated emphasis, St. Augus- 
tine insists on the historic fact of 
Christ’s Nativity. Although fasci- 
nated by the possibilities of word-play 
on the idea of a birthday for the 
Creator of Day, St. Augustine nonethe- 
less makes his listeners vividly aware 
of the here-and-now reality of the In- 
carnation 


2 Sermo clexxvii. 
3 Ibid 


“To-day is the Lord’s Birthday— 
when the Wisdom of God revealed 
itself as a speechless Child, and the 
Word of God uttered His first in- 
articulate human cry!4 

“In heaven He had no birthday 
such as we honor to-day. In heaven 
there are no anniversaries. Day is 
ever-present, without twilight be- 
cause without dawn. The Word of 
God, Life and Light of men, is Day 
without end. But the day of His 
marriage to human flesh, when He 
came forth as a Bridegroom out of 
the bridal chamber of Mary’s womb, 
is here now, to-day. To-morrow 
His birthday will be yesterday!’’® 


Connected with the mystery of the 
Human Nativity of Christ is the 
equally mysterious fact of the Divine 
Motherhood. There is little tender- 
ness in Augustine’s statement of this 
mystery. There is astonishment, awe- 
some exclamation of the fact— Virgo 
pregnans, Virgo lactans! 


“How awe-inspiring His birth is! 
A Virgin conceives and in childbirth 
remains ever-Virgin. The Creator 
is born of a creature whom He made 
a mother and kept a maiden! 

“Surely, He showed usa sign of His 
Majesty in His Maiden-Mother. 
- This astonishing miracle 
some men will call fiction, not fact. 
In Christ who was both Man and 
God they will scorn the manhood 
in which they cannot believe; they 
do not believe in the Godhead at 
which they dare not scoff. The 
Body of the God-Man is to them a 
servile thing; to us it is lovely in its 
lowliness. They say His human 
birth of a Virgin is impossible; we 
say it is godlike.’”® 


In these sermons, Mary is not Our 
Lady of the Litanies, Mary of many 
names We notice the absence of a 


single invocation of her She is 
Sancta Maria, the holy and exalted 


4 Sermo clxuxxv. * Sermo clxxxviit. 
8 Sermo clxxxiv. 
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Mother of God who possesses a miracu- 
lous grace all her own, a grace no 
less awesome than the mystery of her 
Son’s becoming flesh. Virginity in 
motherhood was Mary’s singular privi- 
lege; in Augustine, as in the early 
hymns of the liturgy, Mary’s greatest 
glory is her motherhood. She remains 
Virgin, not in spite of her motherhood, 
but because of her motherhood. 


“A married woman is Mother to 
the Author of marriage; a Virgin is 
Mother to the Prince of Virgins. 
The Man Christ had the power as 
God—He was both God and Man— 
to choose to be born either of 
Matron or of Maiden; but He so 
planned His birth as to bestow 
upon His Mother the grace which a 
mother loves, without ever denying 
her that greater grace which virgins 
treasure beyond motherhood.’’? 


St. Augustine has given us passages 
of unusual beauty and realism in his 
portraits of Mother and Child. His 
descriptions are like Catholic art in its 
earlier and stronger aspects—the Ital- 
ian primitive Madonnas in their omis- 
sion of natural tenderness and appar- 
ent neglect of delicacy in line and senti- 
ment. 


“He who holds the universe to- 
gether lies in a cattle-trough. The 
Word of God cannot even talk. He 
whom the heavens could not con- 
tain now rests in a Woman’s lap. 
She cradles our King. In her arms 
she holds Him in whom we have our 
being; at her breast she feeds Him 
who is our Bread. How helpless He 
is, wonderful in His lowliness! Com- 
pletely He hides from us the whole 
of His Divinity. With royal power 
He rules the Mother whom He 
obeys like a baby; with Truth He 
nourishes her heart even as He is 
nursed at her breast.’’® 


The perfection of the Divine 
Motherhood of Mary is shared, to an 


7 Sermo clxuxxviti. §® Sermo clxxxiv. 


extent, by all Christians. St. Augus- 
tine was captivated by the mystery 
of the Maiden-Mother, and he traces 
its importance throughout the whole 
sphere of holiness in Christian life. 
First, the Church is like Mary, both 
Mother and Virgin: Mother in her 
parent’s love, in her conception and 
delivery of souls into the new life of 
grace; Virgin in the inviolateness of 
her faith and devotion to Christ (Ser- 
mones cxcii, cxcv). Commenting on 
St. Paul’s text, “I have espoused you 
to one husband that I might present 
you as a chaste virgin to Christ” 
(II Cor., xi. 2), St. Augustine writes: 


“Why does St. Paul apply these 
words to both sexes—to boys and 
girls, to fathers and mothers? What 
else could his words mean but holi- 
ness of heart in faith and hope and 
love? In the virginal heart of His 
Church, Christ would keep forever 
the inviolateness which He first 
found in Mary’s body.... There is 
no other way for the Church to be- 
come a Virgin save through mar- 
riage to Christ, the Bridegroom-Son 
of a Virgin.’’® 


Secondly, all Christians are like 
Mary ‘‘doubly blessed with mother- 
hood and perpetual maidenhood” 
(Sermo cxci). In a direct address to his 
whole congregation, St. Augustine 
daringly exclaims: 


“May His mercy flood our hearts 
to-day! His Mother bore Him in 
her womb; may we bear Him ever 
close to our hearts! The Virgin is 
Mother of Christ-in-the-flesh; our 
hearts will be Mothers of Christ-in- 
faith. The Virgin brings forth a 
Child who is our Saviour; our souls, 
too, will become the womb of our 
salvation and praise. We will not 
be barren. Our souls will be fruitful, 
God-bearing wombs.’”’” 





9 Sermo clxuxxviit. © Sermo clxxxix. 
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II. “Truth hath sprung out of theearth: 
and Justice hath looked down from 
heaven”’ (Ps. lxxxiv. 12) 


St. Augustine offers us a splendid 
exegesis of this prophetic Psalm, which 
is now incorporated in Christmas 
Matins (third antiphon in the Second 
Nocturn). Sin, Redemption and res- 
toration to God’s friendship in the new 
order of grace are the leading themes 
which he develops around this text. 

The purpose of the Incarnation is 
phrased in a forceful metaphor: 


“Original sin had knocked men 
out of their senses. Christ was born 
that we might, through His sanc- 
tifying grace, regain our right 
mind.’’!! 


In dramatic language, St. Augustine 
gives us the setting of Christ’s appear- 
ance: 


“Truth Incarnate once stood on a 
far distant horizon. Men were 
sleeping, and He walked towards 
them. Men were smothering in a 
dead slumber, and He shook them 
out of it. He pointed out the way 
which humanity had lost. He did 
more: He made Himself the Way. 
This is the full meaning of Christ’s 
birth of the Virgin: ‘Truth (Christ) 
hath sprung out of the earth (Mary): 
and justice hath looked down from 
heaven.’’’!? 


The Word made flesh is God’s 
greatest gift to humanity. With what 
greater grace, Augustine asks, could 
God illumine our lives? 


“He makes His Only-begotten 
Son a Son of Man; parallel-wise, He 
makes the sons of men God’s 
sons.’’!% 


The whole initiative and process of 
our sanctification remains with God. 
Justice had to look down from heaven, 
for we could not look up. 


1 Tbid. 


12 Thid. 1% Sermo clxxxv. 


“Infinite Majesty in profound 
lowliness—why does He come to us? 
Clearly it is not for His own good 
advantage, but as a tremendous 
blessing to us, if we have faith in 
Him. 

“When David said: ‘Truth hath 
sprung out of the earth,’ he added 
quickly, ‘and justice hath looked 
down from heaven’—a warning to 
us, in our dying helplessness, not 
to arrogate to ourselves God’s jus- 
tice. David reminds us that, as 
soon as we feel that we are sancti- 
fied through our own human power, 
we will reject with scorn the grace 
of God. Justice has looked down 
from heaven—because ‘every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from 
heaven.’ No one can receive any- 
thing unless it is given to him from 
heaven.’’!* 


St. Augustine is vigorous in his in- 
sistence upon the total insufficiency of 
human efforts apart from God’s grace, 
the total dependence on God for every 
good gift. In this connection, he cites 
and explains the great Pauline texts 
of Romans, v. 1-2, x. 3, and First 
Corinthians, i. 30-31. 

This strong denunciation of human 
pride leads Augustine, by contrast, 
to emphasize God’s lowliness in be- 
coming man. God, he writes, had to 
stoop down and lift us up. In His 
becoming flesh, humanity was ele- 
vated, but Divinity was not forsaken— 
dignatio est, non conditio. There was a 
merciful act of self-abasement by God 
Himself, but not a total abasement of 
the Divine Self—misericordia est, non 
miseria (Sermo cxcit). 

In an eloquent address to humanity, 
St. Augustine contrasts the lowliness 
of the Christ-Child, first, with the 
elevated nature Adam possessed before 
his sin, and secondly, with the self- 
exalted pride of Adam after his sin. 


14 Thid. 
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“The Word of God, without whom 
all human eloquence is dumb, lies in 
a cradle and whimpers like a mute 
child! Behold what God has be- 
come for us! A little Child who has 
not yet learned to talk will teach us 
the profound meaning of humility. 

“Once, in Paradise, man was so 
eloquent that he could find a name 
for every breathing thing; now his 
Creator lies in a crib, speechless. 
He cannot even call His own Mother 
by name. Man once had the free- 
dom of Paradise; he disobeyed and 
lost his soul. Now, into the narrow 
walls of a cave comes Christ obedi- 
ently—a mortal man to find dead 
men, and Himself to die. Man 
wanted to be God; and he perished. 
Christ was God; He consented to 
become Man; and He found what 
we had lost. So low had we fallen 
through human pride that it took 
God in His divine lowliness to stoop 
and pick us up.’’® 


In swift, nervous phrases, St. Augus- 
tine summarizes the life and passion 
and purpose of Our Saviour: 


“Why did He come? To be our 
Bread—while He goes hungry. To 
be our Drink—while He thirsts. 
The Light of the World falls asleep! 
The Way grows weary! The Truth 
is challenged by liars!... He is the 
Vine—with His brow thorn-crowned. 
He is our Teacher—brutally 
whipped. He laid the cornerstone 
of the Universe—and hangs upon a 
tree. He is our Strength—how 
helpless He is! Our Health—how 
His wounds bleed! Our Life—what 
a death He dies!’’!® 


Intense awareness of Christ’s 
humility and self-abasement for our 
salvation is voiced in an impassioned, 
almost impatient appeal: 


“OQ Food and Bread of Angels! 
Where can I find You? Ina narrow 
stable; in a baby’s clothes; in a 
cattle-trough. Why are You there? 
Why are You fed like a baby? Why 


1% Sermoclxxxvitt. % Sermo cxci. 


are You silent in Your Mother's 
arms? 

“The time will come for Him to 
speak. He will fill the whole world 
with good news. He will suffer for 
us, die for us; He will rise from the 
dead in promise of our resurrec- 
tion. ... Behold Him lying there 
in the cradle! How little He is! 
Yet, He has lost none of His Ma- 
jesty. He took upon Himself a 
nature that was not His own; He 
remained forever what He was. 

“‘Behold, we have with us Christ, 
a lisping Child! May we grow up 
with Him!’’” 

III. ‘‘He, asa Bridegroom coming out of 
His bride chamber, hath rejoiced as a 
giant to run the way’”’ (Psalm xviii. 6) 


This versicle appears in Christmas 
Matins (second antiphon in the First 
Nocturn). In its application to the 
Incarnation, St. Augustine has given 
us some of his most penetrating 
thoughts for Christmas. 

God has honored humanity with the 
singular grace of divine adoption. 
Through Christ we are ‘“‘re-made to 
the likeness of God.’ For Christ 
became Man “to make us all but 
gods.” We did not merit this grace; 
we did not cause it; we had no just 
claims upon it; in every respect, our 
adoption to the sonship of God was a 
free gift (Sermo clxxxv). 

Christmas joy springs from the 
awareness of this overwhelming honor. 
In a memorable passage, St. Augustine 
tells the story of our rescue from sin 
and our new Christ-given dignity: 


“God who created man and 
woman freely consented in His 
human birth to honor both sexes 
whom He had come to emancipate. 
You well know the story of Adam’s 
fall—how the Serpent dared not 
directly speak to man, but made use 
of woman as the tool of our damna- 
tion. ... Well might we shudder 


1 Ibid. 
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at the death Eve caused us, and 
flinch under the pangs of the pain we 
had merited; weil might we believe 
the wounds of sin could never be 
healed—had not the Lord Himself 
come in quest of the life that had 
perished; and, in His coming, freely 
consented to honor both sexes. For 
both had perished. 

“In neither sex ought we ever 
again offend our Creator. His 
Nativity has graced both man and 
woman with the hope of salvation. 
Manhood is honored in the flesh 
of Christ; womanhood is honored 
in the Mother of Christ. The grace 
of Jesus Christ has thwarted forever 
the scheme of the Serpent... .’’® 


Union with God through Christ is 
expressed in the strong language of a 
wedlock. Christ came as a Bride- 
groom out of the bridal chamber of 
Mary’s inviolate womb; there the 
Word of God was married to humanity 
in a wedlock which human words can- 
not define (Sermo cxcit). 

David had prophesied Christ coming 
as a Bridegroom; St. Paul announced 
the fact with certainty; St. Augustine 
probes deeper into this mystery with a 
series of ascetical applications al- 
together unique in Christmas sermons. 


“Within His Mother’s womb, 
God’s only-begotten Son consented 
to marry our human nature. His 
plan was to unite a stainless Church 
to His stainless Head. St. Paul 
calls the Church a Virgin—in re- 
spect not to the flesh but to the 
spotless souls of all its members... . 
When Christ was born, He preserved 
the virginity of His Mother; and 
when He redeemed the world of all 
that was foul and unclean, He made 
His Church a Virgin. 

“Out of the inviolate womb of 
His Church, holy virgins are born.’ 


St. Augustine does not frequently 
moralize; but when he does in these 


19 Sermo cxci. 


18 Sermo cxc. 


Christmas sermons, his moral impera- 
tives are rooted firmly in the dogma of 
the Incarnate Word. In his appeals 
for fidelity to Christ, Augustine sus- 
tains the mystical language of union 
between Bridegroom and Spouse. To 
consecrated virgins, he speaks directly. 


“To-day Christ offers you the 
treasure you love most deeply— 
virginity, which He did not deny 
His own Mother. You are following 
Mary’s way—she who was Mother 
and Maiden. Pattern your life 
after hers. ... Christ means very 
much to you now. You cannot be 
His Mother in the flesh; but you 
can accept Him as the Bridegroom 
of your hearts. He is, in a special 
way, your Bridegroom; for He is 
both your Redeemer and the Pro- 
tector of your maidenhood.... In 
the wedding of your heart with His, 
He will protect you. You are not 
barren; your perpetual virginity is 
not a reproach. The sanctity of 
your flesh will make your souls 
fruitful.’’” 


To the mothers and fathers in his 
congregation, St. Augustine makes 
this startling appeal: 


“Rejoice to-day in the sanctity 
of wedded life! Keep your hearts 
inviolate; let your consciences, 
through faith, remain ever virginal, 
even as the whole Church is Virgin 
in conscience.?! 

“In your heart believe unto jus- 
tice, and you will conceive Christ; 
with your lips profess your faith 
unto salvation, and you will be- 
come Mothers of Christ. May the 
womb of your souls, like Mary’s, 
be doubly blessed with motherhood 
and perpetual maidenhood!’’?? 


In conclusion, a few remarks may be 
added on the emotional content of St. 
Augustine’s Christmas sermons. From 
the quotations throughout this article, 
it will be clear that Augustine does 
"8 Tbid. 


21 Sermo cxcit. ** Sermo cxci. 
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not touch on the tender or delicate 
sentiments of Christmas. His lan- 
guage is rugged; at times his Latin 
phrases fall like pounding surf, and the 
emotions they sustain are invariably 
high and intense. There is wonder- 
ment and awe in his statement of the 
twofold generation of the Son of God— 
“begotten and beginningless, born in a 
moment of time.’’ There is the surge 
of gratitude to God for His tender 
mercy and the rich outpouring of His 
grace; holy admiration for the majes- 
tic Maiden-Mother of God; deep 
reverence and love for the lowly 
humanity of Christ Our Saviour. 


Above all, there is exultant joy in our 
Christ-found freedom, in our rescue 
and release from sin and everlasting 
death. 


“May the hearts of all who have 
been sanctified leap with joy! It is 
the Birthday of our Sanctifier. If 
you are weak and sickly, rejoice! 
Your Health-giver is born. If you 
are prisoners, rejoice! Your Re- 
deemer is born. If you are slaves, 
rejoice! Your Master is born If 
you are free men, rejoice! Your 
Emancipator has come. 

“Let all Christians be glad to- 
day: it is the Birthday of Christ!’’** 


23 Sermo clxxxiv. 








Our Catholic Nurses 


By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. WILLIAM SCHAEFERS, LitT.M., J.LL.D. 


I 

During my long experience with stu- 
dent nurses extending over a period of 
sixteen years, as hospital chaplain and 
teacher of religion, ethics, and psy- 
chology, the question has time and 
again been forced upon me: ‘‘What is 
wrong with our Catholic nurses?” 
As a group, they give little evidence of 
having had a Catholic training and 
education. They know little, and as a 
rule care less, about their religion. 
And, judging from their written class 
work, you would never suspect that 
they have had twelve years of school- 
ing. One wonders what they were do- 
ing during the years they attended the 
elementary and high school grades. 

The religious ignorance of too many 
of our Catholic nurses is appalling, 
and their indifference to holy and 
sacred things is painful to behold. 
The most fervent and eloquent ex- 
hortations that they should cultivate 
a love for Jesus Christ and His Blessed 
Mother leave them cold. Even an 
Ambrosian sermon on the surpassing 
sublimity of the Mass would only make 
them the more hostile—for they would 
suspect a St. Ambrose of trying to get 
them to do what as elementary and 
high school pupils they were obliged to 
do—namely, to attend Mass daily. 
A plea for frequent Mass attendance 
and reception of Holy Communion is 
usually quickly challenged as a veiled 
attempt at coercion. 

Here some readers may feel like say- 
ing: “Aha! Here is another dis- 
gruntled, fault-finding, calamity-howl- 


ing chaplain taking it out on the poor 
nurses!” But they would be mistaken. 
The writer has no canker gnawing at 
his heart because his priestly life is 
grooved in a chaplaincy, nor does he 
lust after the réle of a lampooner. If 
what has been said in the opening para- 
graphs about the Catholic nurse sounds 
harsh, or even mean, let us bear in 
mind that as often as not the bare 
truth is very uncomplimentary. It 
would please me beyond measure to be 
able to pen a eulogy on the Catholic 
nurse. I have worked with Catholic 
nurses and tried to guide them these 
many years. I wish it were possible to 
say many nice things about them. 
There is, of course, a small percentage 
of really fine Catholic nurses in every 
student body, and these are indeed 
worth bragging about. But alas, they 
constitute only a minority—and a piti- 
fully small one, at that. 


II 


The thought naturally occurred to 
me: ‘‘Are the nurses in the school of 
nursing to which I am attached excep- 
tionally unintelligent and lukewarm?”’ 
It was not likely that such a thing 
could be true. Nurses are pretty 
much the same all over the country. 
However, I felt that a questionnaire 
would settle the matter. 

A questionnaire was mailed to 109 
Catholic schools of nursing, including 
at least two schools in each State. 
The fact that 95 schools (or 87 per 
cent of the 109 polled) answered the 
questionnaire is eloquent proof that 
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Sister Directresses are deeply inter- 
ested. The answers came from schools 
in 42 States. The data supplied by the 
1942 Catholic Hospital Directory shows 
that there were 689 Catholic hospitals 
in the United States, and 26,607 stu- 
dents enrolled in the 361 Catholic 
schools of nursing. It was estimated 
that the number of Catholic students 
comprised 69.5% of the total enroll- 
ment. 

The 95 schools that answered our 
questionnaire have a combined enroll- 
ment of 7875 students. Of this num- 
ber, 4600 (or 58.4 per cent) are Catho- 
lic. Thus, the Catholic student group 
with which we are concerned in this 
article represents approximately 25 
per cent of the total enrollment of 
Catholic nurses in our Catholic schools 
of nursing. Of the 4600 Catholic stu- 
dents, 2193 had a Catholic high school 
education. 


Il 


Let us now set down the ten ques- 
tions submitted to the Catholic schools 
of nursing and the replies given to them 

Question 1: ‘‘Do you have a regular 
class in religion?”” Amswer: Yes, 85; 
No, 10. 

Question 2: ‘‘How often is the class 
held?’ Amswer: Twice a week or 
oftener, 10; once a week, 73; occasion- 
ally, or frequently during one se- 
mester, 12. There is no reason in the 
world why a regular weekly class in re- 
ligion cannot be held in every Catho- 
lic school of nursing. Anything short 
of such a schedule is a reflection on the 
school’s curriculum. 

Question 3: ‘‘Have you a Sodality?” 
Answer: Yes, 75; No, 17; kindred 
societies, 3. 

Question 4: ‘‘Are all Catholic stu- 
dents obliged to belong to the Sodal- 
ity?” Answer: Yes, 43; No, 32. 


Seven schools answered with such 
comments as: ‘‘We encourage them 
to join.... We want them all to be- 
long to the Sodality.... Most of them 
join. . . . Membership is stressed.” 
Thirteen schools did not answer the 
question. 

Question 5: ‘‘Should membership in 
the Sodality be compulsory?” An- 
swer: Yes, 26; No, 51. Five schools 
gave equivocal answers and thirteen 
did not answer the question. = 

Plainly, many schools that make 
membership in the Sodality compul- 
sory would rather not. But why do 
they? A goodly number of Sister Di- 
rectresses commented: ‘If member- 
ship were not compulsory, most of the 
girls would not join.... If optional, 
membership would be small.... It 
has always been compulsory.’”’ The 
usual reason for wanting to have a 
large membership seems to be this: 
“Most moderators like to work with 
large classes.’’ Other comments were: 
“Our Catholic girls take little or no in- 
terest in the Sodality and in Catholic 


activities. .... The Sodality would be 
a failure if we did not constantly push 
iton.... Wemake membership obli- 


gatory. But perhaps this is a mistake. 
If we accepted only aspirants, very 
likely we would have fewer but better 
Sodalists. ... We do not compel the 
girls to belong, but many join... . 
Coercion is wrong. We encourage the 
girls to become Sodalists.... We do 
not insist that they join, but at the 
same time I am wondering: how will 
we ever have Sodalists in large num- 
bers unless we do insist that all join 
the ranks?’ Much-discussed ques- 
tions, of course, are: Should the Sodal- 
ity movement be a mass movement? 
Should there be regimentation? Is it 
quality or quantity that we desire? 
If we do not make membership com- 
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pulsory, how may we ever hope to 
train large numbers of young people to 
a fervent love for the Mother of God? 

Compulsory membership is pretty 
much the ruleeverywhere. But inthe 
beginning it was different. One had to 
aspire to membership in the Sodality. 
A period of probation preceded formal 
induction into the ranks. Perhaps this 
was the better way. After all, a So- 
dalist is supposed to have an outstand- 
ing devotion to the Mother of God and 
be a leader in Catholic activities in gen- 
eral. Only those who yearn to become 
Sodalists will really make fervent 
Sodalists. We should never lose sight 
of the fact that perfection is for the 
few, not for the many. Hence, popu- 
lar slogans which in recent years have 
characterized Sodality movements in 
certain sections of the country (such as 
“Twenty-four Hours for Jesus Christ,” 
“As Mary would, so will I,” ‘Militant 
Catholics for Militant America,” 
“Christ's Commandos’) probably 
mean little to a large percentage of 
regimented Sodalists. 

Have you ever listened to a young- 
ster who was a delegate to a conven- 
tion, make a report? He or she usually 
begins by saying: “‘Well, we sure had 
a fine time. They were wonderful to 
us. We met many friends, etc.” 
It is, of course, commendable to have a 
social side to conventions. However, 
the chief purpose of a Sodality is to 
help promote the personal sanctifica- 
tion of its members. Isn’t it about 
time that Sodalists are made to realize 
that God expects service of them? 
We are forever promising Sodalists 
“a good time,” if they will attend this 
or that convention. The reluctance to 
get down to fundamentals was never 
brought home to me in so forceful a 
manner as it was at a certain conven- 
tion for nurse Sodalists. It happened 


during a chalk-talk session. The priest- 
leader had written on a blackboard 
the line, ‘‘Aids for personal sanctifi- 
cation,” and then asked for expressions 
from the floor. It took a good deal of 
cajoling and stage-acting to get the 
session going. But finally results 
came. 

“Ejaculations,” ventured one dele- 
gate. 

“Good,” chuckled the delighted 
priest. “Any other aids to personal 
sanctification?” he asked hopefully. 

“Pious aspirations,’ came from an- 
other delegate. 

“Fine, fine!’’ said the priest. 
thing else?” 

There came more expressions from 
the floor: “‘Good intentions.... Acts 
of patience.... Works of mercy.... 
Prayer.” The priest wrote them all 
down. 

Suddenly a chaplain in the audience 
nudged a nearby nurse, saying: ‘For 
God’s sake, get up and tell them that 
the Mass and Holy Communion are 
the two greatest aids to personal sanc- 
tification, and you might add penance 
and mortification.”’ 

She did, and then, in my humble 
opinion, the session leader should have 
seized the golden opportunity for 
thundering out into a eulogy on the 
beauty and richness of the Mass and 
the great spiritual strength derived 
from it, and then have proceeded to 
make the delegates thoroughly 
ashamed of themselves for not having 
mentioned the Mass and Holy Com- 
munion in the first place. But he did 
not. Instead, he brought the chalk- 
talk to an abrupt close. 

But to return to our questionnaire. 


“Any- 


IV 


Question 6: “Do you ask that all 
Catholic nurses go to Holy Com- 
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munion on the first Fridays?” Answer: 
Yes, 42. Nineteen answered the ques- 
tion with such comments as: “They 
all go.... Most of the girls go.... 
They know what is expected of them... 
We exhort. ... It is up to the indivi- 
dual. . . . The bulletin board an- 
nounces the first Fridays.... They do 
well.” Thirty-four did not answer the 
question. 

Question 7: “‘Do you think it were 
better not to insist on the first Fri- 
days?” Answer: Insist, 27; Not in- 
sist, 46. Others commented: ‘‘We 
do not like coercion. ... Why insist? 
Love of God should prompt the girls to 
receive.... It would not be necessary 
to insist if our Sodalists were fervent in 
their religion. ... If we were to make 
the first Fridays compulsory, we might 
do a lot of harm. ... The girls do 
not like to be told when to receive. .. . 
Why insist only on the first Fridays?. . . 
We have good girls, and they go with- 
out being told. Many need 
never be told to go.... I am afraid 
that if we do not insist there would be 
only a handful of communicants.”’ 
Nine did not answer the question. 

In practice, 42 schools ask that all 
Sodalists receive on the first Fridays. 
In theory, 46 schools would not insist, 
but 27 would. You may argue that to 
“ask” the Catholic students to receive 
on the first Fridays is not the same as 
insisting that they receive. ‘‘Ask’’ and 
“insist’”’ are two different words, and 
they have a different meaning—in the 
dictionary. But the word “ask” is 
oftentimes given a new meaning when 
used by a person of authority. A 
nurse once said to me: “Our high 
school teacher did not say to us: 
‘I insist that you all receive on the 
first Friday.’ She would say: ‘I ask 
that you all receive.’ However, Father, 
we knew what she really meant. It 


was just as my mother said: ‘Sister 
has asked you to receive on the first 
Friday. You know what that means, 
daughter.’ ”’ 

Question 8: ‘Is daily Mass atten- 
dance good or poor?” Answer: Very 
good, 2; Good, 23; ‘Fair’ or ‘Aver- 
age,’ 25; Poor, 41; Very poor, 4. 

We may summarize the answers in 
this fashion: in 25 schools the Mass 
attendance is as it should be; in 25 
schools it is only fair or average; in 
45 schools the attendance is poor. 
But, to press another point, might we 
not take ‘fair’ and “average’’ as 
meaning “not good’? If you ask a 
friend, ‘““How are you feeling this 
morning?’ and he answers, “Fairly 
well,” you know that he is not feeling 
too well. But you may say to this 
argument: “Tyranseat!’’ Very well. 
But since only 25 of the 95 schools re- 
port a good Mass attendance, we have 
certainly nothing to brag about. 

Question 9: “Are your Catholic 
nurses interested in their religion?” 
Answer: Yes, 21; “‘Many are’ or 
“Mostly,” 8; No, 32. Thirty-four 
gave such answers as: “Some are. . 
Quite a few are.... Fairly so.... 
There is average interest.... I think 
so.... Not too much interested... . 
Some take a deep interest.... On the 
whole, our girls are not much inter- 
ested.”’ 

If we add the first two groups given 
above, we have 29 schools in which the 
Catholic nurses show a definite inter- 
est in their religion—but that is only 
30 per cent! Bear in mind that almost 
48 per cent of the nurses had a Catho- 
lic high school education. 

It is my custom to give my group of 
nurse Sodalists a written test in reli- 
gion occasionally—and without notice. 
Only practical questions are asked, 
simple little questions taken for the 
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most part from the Baltimore Cate- 
chism No. 1. The results of the tests 
are uniformly and unbelievably poor 
(see September, 1942, issue of the 
Homietic, “Do Our Young People 
Know Their Religion?’’). 

A certain Bishop, who teaches reli- 
gion to a large class of Catholic stu- 
dent nurses, clipped the test questions 
from the HomILETIC article referred to, 
and asked the Sister Directress to give 
the test to his students. We may sus- 
pect that the good Bishop doubted 
that there could be such religious ig- 
norance among any body of Catholic 
young people anywhere as the Homt- 
LETIC article made out. After the 
test, however, the good Bishop no 
longer doubted. Only 30 out of his 
group of 87 Catholic nurses made a 
passing grade! In other words, only 34 
per cent of the class passed. The re- 
sults of that test in our school were bet- 
ter: 35 out of a class of 65 passed, or 
54 per cent. The two schools are a 
thousand miles apart. Clearly, apall- 
ing religious ignorance among our 
young Catholic people is not confined 
to any one section of the country. 
The answers to Question 9 constitute 
a chorus of lamentations. One Sister 
wrote: “It is very sad to see the reli- 
gious ignorance of our girls.’’ Another 
Sister wrote: “I am always depress- 
ingly surprised at the religious ignor- 
ance of so many girls who have had a 
Catholic high school education.” 

Question 10: ‘Do your Catholic 
nurses keep steady company with non- 
Catholic boy friends?’ Answer: Yes, 
20; ‘‘Many do” (or the equivalent), 
40; No, 10; ‘Not as a rule,” 2; “I 
do not know,” 10; “Some do,” 11. 
Two schools did not reply to this 
question. 

You see, at least 50 per cent of the 
4600 Catholic nurses keep steady com- 


pany with non-Catholic boy friends. 
One of the Sisters wrote: ‘The girls 
think of getting married as soon as pos- 
sible. Anyone will do to perform the 
rite!” (exclamation point ours). I 
am reminded of the Sodality Prefect 
who, handing the chaplain six dollars, 
said: ‘‘Father, the Sodalists are of the 
opinion that interest in the Mass dur- 
ing Lent will be stimulated if one Mass 
a week is read for the boys in the serv- 
ice. Will you please announce the 
weekly intention and Mass? I feel 
sure that at least that Mass will be 
fairly well attended.”” What a tragic 
thing! To think that a soldier boy 
must enter into the picture in order to 
make the supremest Sacrifice of all 
time attractive to a group of Catholic 
nurses! Incidentally, there are nurse 
Sodalists—mind you, Sodalists!—who 
insist that a divorced man is a single 
man. 


V 


Nurses constitute an important body 
of young Catholic women not only 
because of their profession, which 
brings them into a field where they can 
exert great influence, but also because 
they are prospective mothers. If 
only they were better, more fervent, 
young Catholic women! Nurses are 
no worse, I suppose, than their sisters 
in the world. But, as a matter of fact, 
shouldn’t they be better? In the first 
place, may we not rightly assume that 
our Catholic girls who aspire to the 
high profession of nursing are the pick, 
or nearly the pick, of our young Catho- 
lic people, second only to those who 
aspire to the Religious life? Sec- 
ondly, have we not a right to expect 
much more of the Catholic young 
woman who is a nurse than of the 
Catholic young woman who is, say, 
a store clerk or factory worker? 
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VI 


Of course, the blame does not rest 
entirely with the girls. Many who 
enter a school of nursing come ill- 
equipped. They have had little or no 
Catholic training at home. Many had 
the advantages of a Catholic schooling. 
But, strange and sad to say, the effects 
of that schooling oftentimes wear off 
quickly. How often have we not 
heard the exclamation: “‘And to think 
that that girl had a Catholic educa- 
tion!”’ And again, strange and sad to 
say, nurses who have had no Catholic 
education are as often as not much 
more in earnest about their religion than 
those who had the advantages of such 
an education. 

You see, the Catholic ‘“‘probie”’ 
enters a new world when she takes up 
nursing. From her studies, the na- 
ture of her work in the sick room and 
ward, her mingling with interns and 
members of the medical profession, 
meeting the public in large numbers, 
living and working and playing with a 
body of nurses—from all these expe- 
riences develop many ‘‘new situations.”’ 
Her social activities are extended. 
While ministering to male patients, as 
likely as not her temptations will be 
multiplied. She receives spending 
money from home, of which she need 
not part with a single penny for church 
support. She is away from parish life 
and, as they say, everything is “‘free’’ 
in the chapel (perhaps this will help to 
explain why most nurses on being grad- 
uated do not know the meaning of 
the Fifth Precept of the Church). 
Nor is she long in discovering that the 
uniform which she wears works magic 
in more ways than one. New avenues 
are opened to her ambitions. New 
friendships are made, many of them in 
professional circles. Why, indeed, she 
has ‘‘arrived!’’ She is a nurse now, a 


young lady of importance. A “career” 
lies ahead. A new physical freedom 
has come to her. And perhaps (as 
many nurses do) she takes on a new 
moral freedom, too. Religion? Why, 
come to think of it, isn’t religion a per- 
sonal affair? A Protestant mentality 
is developed; also, a spirit of defiance. 
It is not an uncommon experience to 
hear of a Catholic nurse who has given 
the Sister Directress of Nurses a piece 
of her mind, saying: “Sister, all my 
school days I was obliged to go to Mass 
daily. I hate coercion. All my school 
days I was taught catechism. I am 
fed up with it all.” Such rebellious 
sentiments turn my thoughts back to 
the fierce anti-clerical days of France, 
when Paris was full of violence and also 
full of glee because an end had come to 
the Mass—so they thought! Too 
many Catholic nurses imagine that 
freedom and liberty of conduct consist 
in not having to go to Mass and learn- 
ing their religion. 

It is no small task to conduct a 
school of nursing. Nurses are full of 
life. They want to live in a big way, to 
live a “‘full life.” They are not easily 
disciplined. The scent of the world is 
in their nostrils, and the spirit of the 
times in the marrow of their bones. 


VII 


Training, teaching, and disciplining 
the students on how to become good 
nurses and good Catholic women pre- 
sent many problems. One thing is 
certain: essentials must be stressed. 
Just lecturing on religion will not suf- 
fice. The nurse’s attitude of mind in 
the lecture room is not conducive to 
systematic study. And what about 
spending more time in presenting Je- 
sus Christ as one worthy of all our love? 
Do we appeal enough to the heart? 
Have we lost sight of the functions of 
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the heart in our mad efforts to develop 
the intellect? Is there perhaps too 
much of the “mortal sin’’ atmosphere 
in our classrooms? The “this is a 
mortal sin, that is not’’ method is by 
no means the best approach to the 
problem of how to make room for 
Christ in the hearts and minds of our 
Catholic young people. And what 
about stressing the spiritual dangers of 
such termites as anger, lying, cheating, 
slander, disobedience, stubbornness, im- 
patience, discontent, stealing? It were 
well often to remind our students that 
it does not necessarily take a mortal 
sin to bring death to the soul, but that 
many a soul has been lost because a 
pressing weight of venial sins shuts off 
the full flow of God’s grace—and this 
was the beginning of the end. 


Nurses are proud of their cap and 
uniform. But, unfortunately, too many 
of them do not measure up to the Cath- 
olic ideal of what the cap and uniform 
stand for. Nurses should be angels of 
mercy. But are they? It hurts to 
know that so many of our Catholic 
nurses are far from being—and far 
from wanting to be—fervent Catholic 
young women. 

The Good Samaritan is the inspira- 
tion of our nursing Sisterhoods. It is 
the religious motive that has made our 
Sisters pastmasters in the field of hos- 
pitalization. And to bring Jesus 
Christ into the lives of the nurses is 
certainly the most important item 
in their school’s curriculum. What 
that calls for, only those who live and 
work with nurses can appreciate. 
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Hospital Chaplain Errs Badly 
By JoserpH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Chaplain. Sister, do you know that 
you have no right to baptize, even con- 
ditionally, where a priest is at hand? 
Baptizing is the function of the priest, 
not of the Sister in the hospital. 

Sister. But suppose a patient has 
been reciting the acts of faith, hope, 
sorrow, and love got out by the Aposto- 
late to Assist Dying Non-Catholics 
(St. Claire Convent, Hartwell, Cin- 
cinnati), but hasn’t expressed any 
wish to become a Catholic, is not such 
person to be baptized either openly or 
secretly as prudence may dictate, 
when that person becomes uncon- 
scious and is pretty sure to die—con- 
ditionally if that person has gone 
through a Protestant ceremony of 
Baptism, and unconditionally if that 
person has never gone through any 
kind of baptismal ceremony? 

Chaplain. No, Sister, not at all, 
unless that person had previously ex- 
pressed the intention of becoming a 
Catholic, or at least had expressed the 
hope that he might enter the Church in 
the near future. Where did you get 
the notion that the Church casts her 
pearls before swine, gives her Sacra- 
ments to heretics and schimatics? 

Perhaps the foregoing incident was 
not accurately reported, for the error 
seems too bald for the ordinary priest 
to entertain. But whether rightly or 
wrongly reported, the incident does 
suggest that we have a vast field to 
reap spiritually among dying non- 
Catholics, and that our Catholic hos- 
pitals are about the only spots where 
that field is reaped to any noticeable 


extent, and even there not to the extent 
that it might be. In foreign mission 
fields the laity, young and old, are on 
the look-out for winning souls in death 
to Christ. When a child of pagan 
parents is dying, the Christian neigh- 
bor manages in some way or other to 
baptize that child before the grim 
reaper actually puts in his appearance. 
So, too, are native Christians ready to 
pay dying adult pagans a visit, and by 
acts of mercy gain the good graces of 
those pagans to the extent of being able 
to bring before them the consideration 
of the judgment to come and to sug- 
gest an easy way of passing that dread 
examination of earthly existence. If 
need be, these alert and knowing 
Christians can in a few moments give 
a dying pagan enough supernatural 
instruction to enable him or her to 
elicit a salutary act of imperfect con- 
trition, and thus make the sudden 
catechumen fit to qualify for fruitful 
Baptism. I wonder what proportion 
of American Catholics could do as 
much? 


How Give Last Aid to Dying 
Non-Catholics? 

Before I go on to the answer of this 
question, I might repeat what I wrote 
in a paper prepared for a convention of 
the Catholic Hospital Association some 
years ago on “The Missionary Oppor- 
tunities of the Hospital Sister.” I 
might repeat what I said about never 
having met a high school pupil, college 
student, or seminarian even in first 
year theology who could tell me how 
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this last soul-aid is to be given to a 
dying non-Catholic. I hasten to ex- 
plain that I always made clear the 
kind of information I was in search of, 
lest the phrase should prove a catch- 
word, to wit: “Just what would you 
do to help save a dying non-Catholic 
who had reached the use of reason and 
was either not baptized at all, or 
doubtfully or even certainly bap- 
tized?”’ I did get such answers as: 
“I would have the person make an 
act of contrition.’ Or: “I would 
recite the act of contrition, and have 
the person repeat it after me, and then 
baptize that person, if never baptized 
before, or conditionally baptize that 
person if he had been only doubtfully 
baptized, either in fact or in validity.” 

All the persons whom I interrogated 
took for granted either that every non- 
Catholic already possesses the cre- 
denda, or that there are no truths 
which must be believed explicitly as a 
condition of obtaining habitual grace, 
“as the foundation and root of all 
justification,’ without which it is impos- 
sible to please God. Yet, we should not 
be greatly surprised that our laity, 
as a rule, lack real knowledge of the 
Christian credenda, when we find 
priests in no small number who seem 
to think that good faith alone in a 
non-Catholic is a passport to eternal 
life, and who seem sure that a post- 
Christian or an insufficiently instructed 
Christian (either Catholic or material 
heretic) is in the way of salvation, 
merely because he happens to be in 
invincible ignorance of those truths 
which must be believed explicitly for 
justification. 

As I listened not more than a decade 
ago to a priest answering questions 
over the radio, I was amazed to hear 
him put forth this monstrously errone- 
ous doctrine in an attempt to explain 


how a person could be saved through 
the Baptism of desire. In substance 
the priest said: “Any one can know 
there is a God by the light of reason 
and can be sorry for his sins; and can 
thereby have the Baptism of desire.” 
That answer makes natural beatitude 
equivalent to supernatural beatitude; 
that answer makes natural acts the 
disposing cause of sanctifying grace. 
In this hypothesis, where was the 
supernatural faith enlivened by divinely 
perfect charity that justified Abra- 
ham of old, and still can justify, but 
supposes in the New Testament as a 
prerequisite at least the implicit will- 
ingness to receive, as the case may be, 
the Sacrament of Baptism or the 
Sacrament of Penance? Can it be that 
the all too widespread practical natu- 
ralism in pastoral work—the feeling 
that supposedly supernatural under- 
takings will not prosper unless they 
are reinforced by the natural, that an 
active parish must be a sort of 
Y.M.C.A. plant sprinkled with holy 
water—can it be that this underlying 
naturalism is the direct result of never 
having got much more than a notional 
knowledge of the genius and the work- 
ings of the supernatural order? 

We have only to recall that, when 
Our Saviour came and established His 
sacramental union as a normal union 
between redeemed souls and _ their 
Creator and Sanctifier, He did not do 
away with the primeval form of in- 
tegral and abiding union through faith, 
hope and charity, union with God 
through the theological virtues. He 
even made an imperfect, an inchoate, 
union through faith, hope and imper- 
fect charity a condition and a dis- 
position of living sacramental union in 
the adult. The catechumen cannot 
be fruitfully (though validly) baptized 
unless he has besides salutary faith 
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and hope also imperfect sorrow for 
mortal sin; and if he has no mortal sin, 
then imperfect love of God. On the 
other hand, that same catechumen, 
once he elicits a perfect act of love or a 
perfect act of sorrow, puts himself 
forthwith in the state of sanctifying 
grace—this he cannot do if he is not at 
least impliedly willing to be baptized 
within a reasonable time. In other 
words, the act of perfect love or per- 
fect contrition is inseparable from 
sanctifying grace. According to some 
theologians, these acts are the first 
manifestation of the habit of sanctify- 
ing grace coming into the soul. So 
also does the baptized person who has 
fallen into mortal sin obtain the res- 
toration of sanctifying grace at the 
very moment he elicits an act of per- 
fect love or perfect contrition, suppos- 
ing his willingness to submit his sins 
to the keys of the Church in the 
Sacrament of Penance within a reason- 
able time. If this were not true, the 
dying catechumen or the dying Chris- 
tian unable to receive the Sacrament 
desired could not be saved at all. For 
the emergency, the absence of the 
Sacrament desired has not the efficacy 
of a disposing cause; but once the 
fullness of love or sorrow is present, 
already sanctifying grace is possessed 
by the soul. This is the dogmatic 
truth at the bottom of giving last aid 
spirtually to non-Catholics—to non- 
Catholics who cannot as yet see their 
way clear to enter the Church but do 
desire by faith, hope and charity to 
save their souls and are implicitly will- 
ing to carry out all the commands of 
God. 

Such non-Catholics are informal 
catechumens or penitents, and under 
the stress of death are to be treated in 
reference to the necessary Sacraments 
as formal catechumens—that is, put 


in the state of grace through infallible 
sacramental causes, such as absolute 
or conditional Baptism, Penance and 
Extreme Unction. Scandal, of course, 
either must be avoided, or must be 
removed by proper explanation; and 
the previous instructions given are to 
be followed by the effort to have elic- 
ited by the qualifying catechumen 
the proper supernatural acts. But 
neither of these two conditions is at 
all easy to accomplish in practice. 
Even the inexperienced priest is liable 
to find himself in a maze of worriment, 
and end by administering Sacraments 
of which he afterwards doubts the 
fruitfulness by reason of insufficient 
instruction or too little aid in helping 
the dying non-Catholic make salutary 
acts of faith, hope and charity, formu- 
lated or unformulated. To induct lay 
persons into this art is a still more 
difficult task; yet, a task that can be 
done, as is evident from what is being 
accomplished among native Christians 
everywhere under the training of 
zealous missionaries. But an American 
priest less than fifteen years ago dis- 
covered a short-cut to this art of 
spiritual last aid-giving. 


The Markham Manual 


Monsignor Raphael Markham, for 
twenty years Spiritual Director of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, and now 
Director in that city of the Apostolate 
to Assist Dying Non-Catholics already 
referred to, got out a new edition of 
the acts of faith, hope and charity 
which is a veritable manual of arms for 
the anointed or unanointed apostle to 
the dying. The entire text, broken 
up into short, forceful sentences, 
covers less than the inside of a small 
folder; yet, I hazard a guess that it has 
wrought more good in less than a 
generation than any hundred great 
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Catholic volumes published within 
the last fifty years. The soldier edi- 
tion of these acts (““My Daily Prayer,” 
celluloid-covered) can be put in a vest 
pocket, with room to spare. Yet, a 
person reading that folder can acquire 
incidentally the credenda, and by read- 
ing it prayerfully can dispose himself to 
make even a perfect act of love or con- 
trition. Any lay person (a youngster 
in the lower grades, for instance) could 
use it as a means of disposing a dying 
person to salutary acts of faith, hope 
and charity (both in the form of sorrow 
and of love), and thus prepare that 
person for Baptism; or if that dying 
person were already validly baptized, 
that mere child could help him elicit 
a perfect act of contrition. This 
manual of salvation might well be 
made a part of the permanent equip- 
ment in every Catholic hospital room 
or ward. I wonder if our erring 
chaplain ever heard of this sesame of 
God, by which material heretics and 
schismatics (about the only kind gen- 
erally met with in this country) are 
easily brought to salvation. I wonder, 
too, if that same erring chaplain 
would think himself unbound by 
serious obligation to give private Bap- 
tism to a dying non-Catholic who 
yearns for the Baptism of Christ, yet 
hesitates to proclaim his allegiance to 
the Catholic Church because he does 
not know it for what it is. There are 
other lessons which that generic chap- 
lain should learn, but these can be 
best conned from the few actual hap- 
penings to be narrated. 


Old Priest Had Scruples 


Not many years ago I met a veteran 
pastor now dead in a_ small-sized 
town, and had occasion to stay a day 
with him. I had seen the monuments 
of his zeal, but there were two things 


he was worried over. One was having 
given baptism to a dying Congregation- 
alist woman; the other to a dying 
Mason. The woman and her husband 
in their early years in the town used to 
watch closely the goings and the com- 
ings of the pastor and his assistant. 
Eventually the couple became friendly. 
The wife got to the point where she 
went to parish card parties. Then 
some years before our conversation 
she lay sick unto death in the local 
secular hospital. The venerable pastor 
called to extend his sympathy. He 
asked the husband to step aside, tell- 
ing him that he had always had high 
esteem for the sick wife, and that he 
would like now in her last days on 
earth to make her happy—to make her 
happy for eternity. The husband asked 
in surprise: ‘How?’ The priest 
answered: “By baptizing her.” 
“That would be glorious, Father.” 
So, after having them pray together 
the priest baptized the woman pri- 
vately. She was taken for burial to 
her local church, and the public never 
knew that she had been baptized at the 
hands of a priest. 

Even more was the priest worried for 
having baptized a Mason in danger of 
death. The priest had called on this 
Mason in his last illness. They talked 
together privately. The priest ex- 
pressed his gratitude for past favors. 
Then the priest told the dying Mason 
(afterwards disclosed to have been 
the grandchild of a Catholic) that he 
would like to reciprocate his kind- 
nesses, and do something for him that 
his benefactor would rejoice at in the 
next life. When the priest mentioned 
Baptism, the Masonic benefactor 
begged with tears in his eyes that the 
priest would thus befriend him. And 
the priest proceeded, after such prep- 
arations as the circumstances per- 
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mitted, to baptize this man privately 
without even the members of the 
family knowing it. The charity of 
Christ had made the aged priest not 
only theologically sound, but pastor- 
ally admirable. 

A theologically well-informed priest 
doing hospital duty (and there are 
hospital chaplains who call to mind 
the saying of the Philosopher of 
Archey Road about football umpires 
in Ireland being “mostly fellows that 
couldn’t play’’) impressed on the chap- 
lain that most of our baptized Protes- 
tants are in the same state of uncer- 
tainty as to actual regeneration as 
orthodox Jews and zealous Moham- 
medans are in regard to the sufficiency 
of their credenda. This chaplain had 
been doing the suggested things for 
post-Christians and for Protestants 
without church affiliations, but he had 
never felt any obligation towards 
church-going Protestants waited upon 
by their own ministers. Now he 
realizes that these may not be bap- 
tized, and may be either incapable of 
eliciting an act of perfect love or sorrow 
or are liable to neglect todo so. Hence, 
he has them to come into contact with 
the Markham Manual, and when un- 
conscious he has them baptized con- 
ditionally by nutse or Sister. There- 
upon he gives them conditional ab- 
solution and anoints them under one 
form with the prayers said outside 
the sick room. 


The Neophyte Baptizes 


Eleven years ago this past summer 
two pioneer lay missionaries, junior 
college girls, were given a case by a 
hospital Sister of a woman who was 
validly married to a Catholic, and had 
several children all unbaptized. The 
girls were told that this woman, while 
a patient, seemed to have shown on 


one occasion a slight inclination to- 
wards the faith. So, our lay mission- 
aries drove to her home some fifteen 
miles away, and began to pay her 
friendly, yet apostolic, visits. On the 
third visit the woman expressed a wish 
to take instructions and be baptized 
on the same day as her ten-year-old 
girl. The lay missionaries went to 
the home three days a week to teach 
mother and child their catechism. As 
vacation approached an end, they 
took their catechumens to the local 
pastor. These were baptized late in 
September and made their first Com- 
munion in October. The college girls 
were on hand for both events and 
helped to prepare the festal breakfast 
afterwards. Within the second week 
from first Communion the neophyte 
mother became an informal apostle 
for the dying. 

She visited the hospital to tell the 
Sister her joy for the graces that came 
out of her stay there. In the course 
of conversation she mentioned to the 
Sister that she had tried to prevail upon 
a neighbor to have her little girl 
baptized, but the neighbor was un- 
willing to bring to the child a Catholic 
priest. The Sister inquired if the child 
were dangerously ill. The neophyte 
said she was and could not possibly 
live. Then the Sister advised: ‘You 
just prevail upon the parents to let 
you baptize the little one.’”’ The wo- 
man returned home, got the permission, 
but before she would perform the cere- 
mony reviewed her catechism on Bap- 
tism and said the Rosary. She then 
baptized the little girl, who before 
morning was enjoying the beautific 
vision. 

We commend to our reputedly erring 
chaplain the enlightened zeal of this 
neophyte, and advise that he step it up 
to sacerdotal dimensions and intensity. 








Devotion through Humility 


By ARTHUR H. CHANDLER, O.P. 


“My heart grew hot within me: and in my meditation a fire shall flame out’’ 
(Ps. xxxviii. 4). 


A priest should be devout. This is 
almost like saying he should be a good 
Catholic. And yet, how can he tell 
whether or not he is truly devout? 
As a matter of fact, many people who 
think themselves so are not really so, 
and many who think they are not so 
have genuine devotion. It is, there- 
fore, profitable now and then to review 
the basic analysis of the subject as 
given by St. Thomas Aquinas.! 

The word ‘devotion’ may have 
gathered many peculiar meanings from 
common parlance, but in Catholic 
theology its definition is still related to 
its etymology. Derived from “to 
vow” (which word always conveys 
the idea of giving oneself in some way 
to divinity), devotion consists in ‘‘the 
will to give oneself readily to things 
pertaining to the service of God.’ 
The first point to notice in this review 
of the definition is that devotion is an 
act of the will. From experience, we 
know that the will can be exercised in 
all kinds of good without necessarily 
arousing sentimental feeling. A phil- 
anthropist may sign away millions for 
charitable purposes without feeling 
any sensible emotion. Indeed, I re- 
member hearing about a sportsman 
who played the races heavily; he 
became ill, and the doctors finally 
concluded he had so stifled any ex- 
pression of emotions that the reactions 
of the track were telling on him. This 


1 Summa Theol., I1-I1, Q. 1xxxii. 
2 Tbid., art. 1, corpus. 


might seem to militate against the doc- 
trine we are holding, but not so. Ifa 
person’s entire being is in perfect ad- 
justment, especially in respect to 
health, acts of volition will show re- 
dundance in corresponding feelings. 
In such cases, the complete imperation 
goes through. But if one act of will 
is hampered by another or by a habit, or 
by any physical indisposition, sensible 
emotions may not be moved percep- 
tibly or only very slightly. In cases of 
extreme impediment, as during in- 
tense suffering, redundance is seldom 
felt. The best example of this is ob- 
viously Our Lord during His Sacred 
Passion. Although performing the 
most heroic acts of infinite merit with a 
divine impulse to which no human 
readiness can be compared, He felt only 
terrific agony. Now, often in our own 
lives we are called upon to discharge 
priestly duties when in ill health or 
when exhausted. We may even labor 
under an indisposition which affects us 
for years or for our entire life. At such 
times, we certainly should remember 
that, no matter how perfectly devout 
we may be, pleasing or satisfying sen- 
sation will not necessarily be experi- 
enced. 


Devotion and Our Daily Duties 


Most of us priests in normal health 
need also to remember this. For in- 
stance, we are hearing confessions and 
our strength seems about sapped; 
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we all know that peculiar tiredness 
which comes over us—but lo! through 
a gap in the curtain we behold a long 
line still waiting to be heard. If we 
continue as willingly as we started, the 
last confessions that day will be tended 
to with greater devotion than the first. 
Or again, some morning we go through 
Mass with real difficulty, although we 
try our best to keep recollected and de- 
vout. Later in the day, we say to some 
fellow-priest: “I certainly did not say 
Mass this morning with much de- 
votion.”” What we should say under 
the circumstances is: ‘‘I said Mass this 
morning with more than usual de- 
votion. I had to use all my will power 
to get through it.” The fact is that 
sentimentality has as much to do with 
genuine devotion as the paint on a 
house has to do with the solidity of its 
construction. Devotion is not made 
out of superficial or weak stuff. Hence, 
were it to be judged by its redundance 
in sensible activity, a very false view 
would be reached. Indeed, it was such 
a view of the matter that led to the rise 
of the vicious ‘‘Sentimental School,” in 
which religion is computed in terms of 
feeling. Years ago, when studying 
Schleiermacher, we all laughed over this 
slush—or, as one of my professors used 
to call it, this ‘‘pitter-patter religion.” 
But yet one of our present difficulties 
in directiiug souls is to get them to live 
according to the true doctrine. Could 
we convey to all pious parishioners 
the notion that they can be devout 
whenever they want to, and also the 
consequent notion that nothing can 
prevent them from being devout ex- 
cept their own unwillingness, how 
much anxiety would be saved! Then 
they would probably begin to look for 
that intellectual satisfaction which 
comes when the reason enlightened by 
faith guides the acts of the will. Their 


effort, in consequence, would be more 
prudently applied to habituating them- 
selves to a generous readiness in the 
divine service. All their anxieties 
would be easily expelled by repeating 
the ejaculation: ‘‘Paratus sum et non 
sum turbatus.” We, too, might ex- 
perience more spiritual satisfaction re- 
garding our priestly works if we 
marked the meaning in those same 
words as they come before our eyes 
during Tierce on Sundays and great 
festivals. 


Unorthodox Idea of Devotion 


The unorthodox idea of devotion is 
also the cause of a very grave danger to 
certain earnest souls. There are some 
who are willing to substitute almost 
anything in place of sound practice, 
provided it will arouse pleasing sensa- 
tions. Such novelties are largely con- 
cerned with external actions and ex- 
terior objects. Of course, it is not to be 
denied that exterior objects inspire 
devotion. This is not only good psy- 
chology, but also immemorial Catholic 
usage; the splendor of the Liturgy 
tells us that. But mere ritualism is 
not sound piety, for devotion is not 
properly had from external objects un- 
til the impression has culminated in an 
act of the will. When the will turns to 
God in adoration, love and the like, 
then devotion is had. The impression, 
however, must travel clear through 
the whole series of reactions in the 
faculties to produce this. The mis- 
chief occurs when, by focusing atten- 
tion upon sentimental feeling, the will 
is evoked to maintain this feeling, in- 
stead of being allowed to produce its 
own act of worship towards God. 
To maintain sensile feeling for any 
length of time requires a strain upon 
the whole nervous system. Followed 
to the ultimate consequence, insanity 
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and not piety is the outcome. Even 
if such a dire end is not reached, 
nevertheless the forced feeling makes 
religious practice a great hardship. 
The souls affected become like the old 
woman who found it hard to make a 
really good confession. After telling 
the priest about her difficulty, she 
interrupted him just as he started to 
give absolution. ‘‘Wait a minute, 
Father,” she whispered aloud, “until 
I get some devotion.”’ Forthwith she 
began to sigh and to strive to extract 
great tears. 


Orthodox Devotion 


On the contrary, orthodox devotion 
is more easily obtained. Repeated 
acts build up a habit which, like every 
habit, helps to accomplish the proper 
act with facility, delight and perfec- 
tion. The habit being in this case a 
spiritual habit, spiritual ease, delight 
and perfection are engendered. More- 
over, this true devotion can be main- 
tained; it depends solely upon the 
“constans voluntas.’’ Hence, whereas 
lower emotions come and go, rise and 
fall, according to the fickleness of the 
flesh, the ‘‘constans voluntas’” can be 
preserved virtually and increased ac- 
tually with comparatively little effort. 
All that is required is the cultivation 
of the habit of divine love (particu- 
larly through prayer), for love refers 
all things continually to God and 
prompts us to give everything in life 
readily as part of the full service of 
Him. 

The fundamental intrinsic cause, 
however, which furnishes constant 
fuel is, according to St. Thomas, medi- 
tation and contemplation. His explan- 
ation is worth repeating: “The chief 
intrinsic cause on our part must needs 
be meditation or contemplation. For, 
it was stated above that devotion is an 


act of the will to the effect that man 
surrender himself readily to the service 
of God. Now, every act of the will 
proceeds from some consideration, 
since the object of the will is a good 
understood. Wherefore, Augustine 
says that ‘the will arises from the in- 
telligence.’ Consequently, meditation 
must be the cause of devotion, in so far 
as through meditation man conceives 
the thought of surrendering himself to 
God’s service.”’* The Angelic Doctor 
then goes on to show how meditation 
accomplishes this: ‘Indeed, a twofold 
consideration leads him thereto. The 
one is the consideration of God’s good- 
ness and loving kindness, according to 
Psalm Ixii. 28: ‘It is good for me to 
adhere to my God, to put my hope 
in the Lord God.’ And this considera- 
tion awakens love (dilectio), which is 
the proximate cause of devotion.” 
Thus, the interior act of divine love is 
the immediate cause, but ‘“‘dilection”’ 
in turn is excited by meditation. 
Therefore, if we choose wisely the sub- 
ject-matter, our meditations will fos- 
ter our devotion. But we must choose 
wisely, because St. Thomas admits 
that ‘‘subtle consideration about ab- 
stract matters are often a hindrance to 
devotion.’’* 


Subject-Matter for Meditation 


For this reason, unless we are 
very careful, the consideration of the 
great dogmas will not produce the de- 
sired effect. Naturally, such failure 
should not be. The great dogmas are 
concerned with God, and according to 
the Angelic Doctor, ‘‘the extrinsic 
and chief cause of devotion is God,’’® 
for ‘‘matters concerning the Godhead 
are, in themselves, the strongest in- 


3 [bid., art. 3, corpus. 
4 [bid., ad 1. 
5 Ibid., corpus. 
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centive to love and consequently to 
devotion, because God is supremely 
lovable.”* Prayerfully, not dialecti- 
cally, therefore, must we regard dog- 
mas at meditation times. Especially 
persons of the intellectual type need to 
watch themselves. To them, purely 
scientific thinking appeals; mere 
knowledge can sustain them through 
long periods. Their strength of mind 
must be rightly handled, or else in- 
tellectual complacency and even a 
form of pride may be the only fruits. 
St. Thomas unravels the difficulty of 
these souls so as to make advantageous 
the gift of greater mental acumen. 
“Science and anything else conducive 
to greatness,’’ he writes, ‘‘is to man an 
occasion of self-confidence, so that he 
does not wholly surrender himself to 
God. The result is that suchlike 
things sometimes occasion a hindrance 
to devotion; while in simple souls and 
women devotion abounds by repressing 
pride. If, however, a man perfectly 
submits to God his science or any 
other perfection, by this very fact his 
devotion is increased.’’ There is a 
certain added perfection when great 
minds turn to God and submit them- 
selves to His service. Their devotion 
seems nobler because more intelligent; 
they realize more fully the significance 
of what they do. But the mind of any 
priest, through philosophical and the- 
ological training, has received a de- 
velopment which is the despair of sec- 
ular education. We belong par excel- 
lence to the intellectual class. Our de- 
votion, therefore, should be of this 
pure and lofty type, yet qualified ac- 
cording to the tendencies of our indi- 
vidual natures. 


6 Tbid., ad 2. 
7 Ibid., ad 3. 


The Basis of True Devotion 


What we have just been treating is 
closely related to a second considera- 
tion presented by St. Thomas as cal- 
culated to foster devotion. He ex- 
plains it in the following manner: 
“The other consideration is that of 
man’s own shortcomings, on account 
of which he needs to lean on God, ac- 
cording to Psalm cxx. 1-2: ‘I have 
lifted up my eyes to the mountains, 
from whence help shall come to me: 
my help is from the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth.’ And this con- 
sideration shuts out presumption 
whereby man is hindered from sub- 
mitting to God, because he leans on 
His strength.’’® Most of us require no 
comment on this passage; in our own 
lives and in those of the faithful we 
have seen how sorrow, adversity, and 
affliction turn the soul to God and make 
it more devoted to Him. The awaken- 
ing to personal helplessness and un- 
worthiness inspires every sincere heart 
to attach itself to the only reliable and 
merciful Source of help. This same 
awakening is likewise found in the 
“conversion” to God met with in 
the lives of the Saints. An excellent 
example of it is recorded in the life of 
St. Catherine of Siena. In the early 
stages of her mystical life, Our Lord 
taught her the way of devotedness 
through humility, for that is exactly 
what the way we are considering 
should be called. Appearing to her, 
He said: ‘““Know, My daughter, what 
thou art and what I am; if thou 
learnest these two things, thou shalt 
be truly blest: thou art what is not, 
and I am the great ‘I am.’ If thy 
soul is deeply penetrated with this 
truth, . . . thou wilt acquire without 





Ibid., corpus. 
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difficulty grace, truth and peace.’’® 
This thought became the burden of 
Catherine’s meditations; the result 
was a life of supreme devotion, or, 
as translated into action, a life of en- 
tire devotedness to Our Lord. She 
herself told her director, Blessed Ray- 
mond of Capua, how the transforma- 
tion comes about. Inasmuch as it is a 
like transformation we seek in fostering 
our own devotion, let us quote her 
own words: “The soul that compre- 
hends its nothingness, and is convinced 
that all its good comes from the Cre- 
ator, resigns itself so perfectly and 
plunges itself so totally in God, that 
all its activity is directed toward Him, 
and exercised in Him. She is unwilling 
to come forth from the center in which 


® Blessed Raymond of Capua, ‘“‘Life of St. 
Catherine,’ chapter ix. 


she has found the perfection of hap- 
piness; and that union of love, which 
daily augments in her, transforms her, 
so to speak, into God, so that she 
is incapable of entertaining other 
thoughts, or other desires, or other 
love than the love of Him; indeed, 
the remembrance of all things else 
forsakes her.’’!° 

Hence, in meditation the considera- 
tion of the goodness of God and the 
nothingness of self causes love, and 
love causes devotion or dedication to 
God. The considerations of medita- 
tion are, therefore, the fuel, love the 
flame, and devotion the upward leap- 
ing of the flame. May we not in this 
way explain the verse: “‘Concaluit cor 
meum intra me; et in meditatione mea 
exardescet ignis”’ (Ps. xxxviii. 4)? 

10 Thid. 








Sodality Activities in a Rural Parish 
By JAMes McSHane_ §.]J. 


Here is a story of codéperation be- 
tween a rural parish and a farm organi- 
zation in Central Illinois. The rural 
parish, St. Joseph’s, takes in only a 
small number of the people—200 out 
of the 13,000 in Effingham County. 
The 200, however, are integrated into 
the community life in such a way that 
they exert a strong influence. All the 
farmers in the county are coéperating 
in a county organization. The pastor 
at St. Joseph’s, Father George Nell, 
believes that there is a crying need for 
some kind of “vocational group” 
organization for farmers in every 
county. He believes that a good 
vocational group organization can be 
built around the Farm Advisor in any 
county. He doesn’t believe that the 
set-up in Effingham County is by any 
means perfect, but he knows from 
twenty years’ experience that the 
farmers of the county have been able 
thereby to obtain manifold excellent re- 
sults. 

In a few words we have mentioned 
the integration of 200 parishioners into 
a county farm organization that bene- 
fits the 13,000 inhabitants of the 
county. The way in which this 
integration takes place will be under- 
stood more clearly when the activities 
of the parishioners in their county 
organization are considered more in 
detail. 


Educational Campaigns 
What actually happens in Father 
Nell’s parish? The pastor has organ- 
ized four sodalities: young men, girls, 


married men and married women. 
For nearly a score of years these sodal- 
ities have been the center of parish 
activities. At first, Father could not 
find young folks willing to serve as 
officers. He started, therefore, one of 
his first educational campaigns. He 
convinced youngsters that they should 
take part in community activities. 

“Almighty God has given you talents 
and he intended you to use them. He 
gives you a chance to help do your job 
as a citizen by taking part in the affairs 
of your community.” 

“T don’t know how,” was the objec- 
tion very reasonably posed. 

“Let’s learn,” was the very logical 
answer. 

A boys’ sodality should be divided 
into sections; one section is the 4-H 
Club. Farm boys take to 4-H proj- 
ects, such as raising pigs. They at- 
tend a sodality meeting where they 
talk over their projects. They are 
willing to talk about their hobbies; 
they are even willing to stand up in 
front of their pals to talk about points 
they are interested in. They suddenly 
find that they have made speeches 
The boys who said, “I can’t make a 
speech,” bave learned to make one. 
They are on the way to becoming 
leaders in their community life. In the 
course of years, Father Nell has de- 
veloped many leaders from his younger 
groups. Other sections of the sodality 
present plays; dramatics develop 
speakers. Sodalists are trained to 
carry their Catholic ideals into the 
activities of their community. 
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The Sodality and Family Life 


Father Nell believes that the par- 
ish should help protect family life. 
“That’s easy,” he says, “if you actu- 
ally let your sodality promote the 
things that the farm family does.” 
Both father and son raise pigs; if 
the son can give the father a little 
competition, so much the better. 
Girls learn to keep a home clean, neat, 
colorful, attractive; their home im- 
provement projects are a boon to the 
family, their sewing and canning proj- 
ects are a boon to the family. 

The whole family enjoys fun. 
Father Nell’s sodalists have fun to- 
gether. They learned to put on par- 
ties that entertained the whole family. 
No great description of Father Nell 
and his parties need be set down here. 
Father Nell and the young lady who 
assists him, Miss Edith Feldhake, 
have been called all over the country 
from New Orleans to Montreal to 
demonstrate their games, square 
dances, and other party projects. 
Besides entertaining the family, what 
other good results have come from 
parties put on by the sodalities? 

Father Nell believes that church 
attendance and other signs of healthy 
parish life are supported by certain 
material circumstances. If roads be- 
come impassable, church attendance 
falls off. Good roads are necessary tor 
other reasons: for hauling grain, for 
attending meetings necessary for com- 
munity life. When Father Nell’s 
sodalists want to put over a project, 
sometimes they start by sponsoring 
a series of parties. They gather 
crowds and begin to “indoctrinate.” 
For example, they make a remark or 
two about the need for a better road 
here and a better one there. They 
lead up to the fact that farmers have 
to pay for good roads, whether they 


get them or not; hence, they might 
as well get them. What actually 
happened was that a group of local 
leaders, of whom Father Nell was one, 
put on a campaign for roads with satis- 
fying success. After some time, one 
million dollars was set aside for road 
improvements in the community. 


The Sodality and Economic Properity 


Father Nell hates to see the farmers 
in his county go bankrupt. If all the 
farmers in the county fail, lose their 
farms, and if all the farms should be 
deserted, the forty families who make 
up his parish would be gone; the par- 
ish would cease to exist. Father Nell 
sees the force of statements in “Forty 
Years After’; he sees that a certain 
measure of economic prosperity should 
be promoted or his parish will cease 
to exist. He believes that the parish 
should educate sodalists. He believes 
that his young people should be trained 
to promote projects for the prosperity 
of the community. He knew that the 
day would never come when all farm- 
ers in the county would move to town 
to go on relief; but he did fear the 
bankruptcy of some and the depres- 
sion of the whole community. A num- 
ber of evils that follow economic break- 
down need not be set down here. A 
father who has no hope will take to 
drink or some other palliative; chil- 
dren will drift from home; roads will 
go to pieces; shingles will not be 
nailed to the church roof where needed. 

Father Nell saw that the county 
next to his had a county organization 
which his own county needed. He 
asked his sodalists: 

“Do you want to try a hard piece of 
work?” 

‘Well, what is it?” 

Father Nell told them what he 
thought was needed; they agreed. 
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He told them that he thought they 
could do the work; they agreed again, 
and this is what they did. Their first 
move was to engage an opera house in 
the neighboring town and to enjoy a 
program of games and dances in the 
hall. An item describing the fun was 
sent to the local paper. The item was 
published, truthfullly telling that all 
present enjoyed the party. The news- 
paper item did not mention the fact 
that only Father Nell’s sodalists were 
present. Folks in town understood 
that a pleasant evening was to be had 
at the opera house. Pleasure seekers, 
two and three hundred of them, came 
to the succeeding parties. The older 
folks attending learned by word of 
mouth and visual aids (such as 
slides and film strips) that the sodalists 
had a program. 


The Sodality Promotes Social 
Organization 

The sodalists sold the idea that the 
county needed a Farm Advisor and 
an association of farmers to sponsor 
the Farm Advisor (known elsewhere 
as a County Agent). A group had to 
be formed to pay two thousand dollars 
towards the expense of maintaining 
the Advisor, his office, and car. 
Father Nell investigated, asking what 
association should be set up. After 
looking the field over, he decided that it 
would be best to set up a unit of the 
Farm Bureau.! The present writer 
does not wish to decide whether it was 
better to set up a unit of the Farm 
Bureau rather than a unit of another 
farm organization, the Farmer’s Union. 
Father Nell thinks that he made a good 
choice. The important thing is that 


1 The Farm Bureau is one of the three big 
organizations for farmers. The two others are 
the Farmers’ Union and the Grange. All 
three organizations promote codéperatives, 
farm legislation, etc. 


the county set up an organization and 
got results. After fourteen months 
of campaigning, the farmers were or- 
ganized and were paying dues at the 
rate of fifteen dollars a year. 

Most of the Farm Advisor’s salary 
is paid by the Federal Government, 
but the annual dues of fifteen dollars 
were necessary to pay the rest of his 
expenses. The farmers found that 
they got their money’s worth, full 
measure pressed down and flowing 
over. The Advisor is an educator. 
He applies to the farms in the county 
the rich pool of money-making ideas 
gathered at the State University. 
The University wants to help farmers 
make more money through its Exten- 
sion Service. The Farm Advisor 
brings that service to each farm. 

One of the Advisor’s first projects 
was to test the soil in his county. 
Father Nell’s parishioners helped him 
to carry on tests all over the county; 
as a result, tarmers applied quantities 
of lime. In the course of time, im- 
proved methods brought poor land to 
the point where it was highly pro- 
ductive. An acre that had been pro- 
ducing a small yield of corn was brought 
to yield sixty, eighty, and more bush- 
els. Livestock seemed profitable, 
farmers bought cows. They needed 
marketing codperatives to sell their 
surplus. The Advisor and their Farm 
Bureau helped them set up codpera- 
tives. In passing, it is interesting to 
note that the codperators in Nova 
Scotia under the leadership of Father 
Thompkins wrote to the codperators 
in Father Nell’s parish before they 
set up their organizations. They de- 
cided to set up a system of education 
as an extension service from their St. 
Francis Xavier University. Perhaps 
they borrowed a leaf from Father 
Nell’s book. 
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The Sodality Supports Cooperatives 


Now that the county organization 
(the Farm Bureau) is set up, any 
farmer in the county can belong to 
coéperatives introduced by the organi- 
zation. Whether or not he is a mem- 
ber of the organization, he can join co- 
ops for life insurance, fire insurance, 
serum for animals, and receive patron- 
age dividends. He can be a member 
of an important distributors’ co-op, 
the Sanitary Milk Producers. If he is 
a member of the county organization 
paying his fifteen dollars a year, he 
can further belong to a co-op for auto 
insurance, another for gas and oil, 
and he can vote for certain officers. 

Father Nell says that a member of 
the county organization gets back his 
fifteen dollars in the dividends on gas 
and oil alone. But the big benefits 
of the county organization do not 
come through these co-ops for con- 
sumers. The priest says that the big 
work of the group is in organizing the 
farmers as producers. World War II 
brought a shortage of farm machinery, 
trucks, and supplies. Long before 
World War II, Father Nell’s neigh- 
bors had studied and mastered the 
difficult art of using codperatively a 
wide variety of farm implements. 
They coédperated not merely in buying 
but in actual production, sharing 
labor, and sharing all kinds of equip- 
ment one would never have thought 
could be handled that way. Father 
Nell favored a county organization 
that would give local producers mem- 
bership in a state-wide and nation- 
wide association of producers. 

The priest saw that the two hundred 
souls in his parish, and even the 
thirteen thousand in the county, did 
not form a producers’ group having 
great bargaining power. But what 
about an association of sixty thousand 


milk producers in the State? The 
county group now has a powerful 
bargaining agent in the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. The milk pro- 
ducers have been able to fight for and 
achieve equality at the conference 
table, where they set milk prices with 
the buyers of (what they call) fluid 
milk. That story is too long to tell 
here. We must move on to another 
fact. Through the influence of the 
national group (the Farm Bureau) 
working with other powerful in- 
terests, a fair price has been main- 
tained for farm products during the 
years after the crash. The county 
organization, therefore, is a unit in a 
farmers’ group that has achieved 
more than a small measure of success 
on the State and national level. 


The Sodality and Vocational Groups 


Father Nell maintains that we 
should discuss the question of a voca- 
tional group in agriculture. He thinks 
we should discuss whether we already 
have a pretty complete set-up for the 
vocational group in agriculture. He 
knows what a Farm Advisor can do in 
his proper réle of educator. He sees 
important work for the Farm Advisor 
to do in the immediate future. 

Father Nell says: ‘‘Our farmers are 
dealing with several agencies—the 
AAA, the FSA, the FCA, the Extension 
Service, etc.2 The people are being 
run to death with meetings. Often 
the agencies meet on succeeding nights. 
Let the Farm Advisor set a meeting 
for one night and draw up a program. 
In a two-hour session he will dispose of 
the points the various agencies have 

2 The AAA and FSA are Federal bureaus. 
The former deals with nearly all our six 
million farms, and aims to maintain farm in- 
come at a profitable level, to promote soil 
conservation, etc. Our State Agricultural 


Colleges send men and printed information to 
farmers in the form of the Extension Service. 
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to present. At the present time, the 
Farm Advisor in our county is loaded 
down with the burden of many jobs. 
He is the logical man to bring unity 
into our county farm activities. He 
supplies material for the talks; the 
parish trains speakers.’”’ The parish 
thus carries out that direction of 
“Forty Years After.’’ Catholics are 
being trained in religious groups so 
that they will bring Catholic ideals 
into all the vocational group organiza- 
tions. 

For twenty years Father Nell has 
been carrying on this educational 


work. He knows that in parish or- 
ganizations like the sodalities young 
folks can be trained: (a) to see that 
they have a job to perform in a 
vocational group like the county or- 
ganization, and (b) to put over proj- 
ects under the direction of county 
leaders. He calls the county organiza- 
tion a (local) ‘vocational group.” 
He believes that the best activity of 
his sodalities is the work they do in 
helping the vocational group. The 
parish is helped; the neighbors are 
helped, and ‘‘a good time is had by 
all.” 








A Sequel and an Answer 
By KiviAn J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


The sequel referred to in the title to 
this article is the sequel to the publi- 
cation of the book ‘‘The Better Life,” 
which is just one year old. When this 
work made its appearance, the usual 
shower of congratulations was absent 
and its existence was largely ignored 
for some time. Reviews were slow 
to appear. Reviewers and literary 
critics looked at the infant as just an- 
other spiritual book, and the majority 
of them confined themselves to looking 
over the Introduction and the Post- 
script, believing it unnecessary to read 
the remaining 300 pages. 

Consequently, although the reviews 
were generally very favorable, they 
consisted largely of the conventional 
flattering words about the author and 
his style, accompanied at times by a 
few pointless and arbitrary criticisms, 
which missed the import and signifi- 
cance of the book entirely. This, of 
course, is not unusual in the case of a 
book of this type. 

In the first six months practically no 
critic recognized the book for what it is 
—a popular theology of Tertiarism 
based exclusively on the Scriptures and 
tradition. Such a work had never be- 
fore been written, although Tertiarism 
is more than seven centuries old. Some 
literary editors put the book aside as 
being perhaps of no interest to their 
readers, completely overlooking the 
fact that there is no Catholic publica- 
tion worth mentioning that does not 
have Tertiaries of different obediences 
among its subscribers. If there should 
be any such exceptional case, it would 
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certainly be in order to acquaint their 
readers with this large, influential and 
unique institution in the Church. In 
their recent Encyclicals the Popes in- 
sist upon this, that bishops and priests 
make the Third order known to the 
faithful. 

Naturally, the book may be classed 
as pious propaganda, but to this class 
belong all good religious books, in- 
cluding the Bible. For pious purposes 
all religious and spiritual books are 
written and published, and the aim of 
religious literature cannot be attained 
unless these books are brought intel- 
ligently to the notice of the public. 
This cannot be done by novices. 


Change of Attitude 


A profound change of attitude came 
about six months after the appearance 
of the work. Reviews became more 
frequent and more to the point. Let- 
ters increased in number, and were 
more relevant. A good start was made 
by the conservative Cardinal Hayes 
Literary Committee, which described 
“The Better Life’ as ‘‘the outstanding 
book in Religion” of the season, and 
characterized its contents as an eye- 
opener for all readers. Other respon- 
sible critics used expressions like ‘‘a 
marvellous discovery,” “enlightening,” 
“charming,” “highly interesting’ and 
other encomia too embarrassing for an 
author to mention. It was interesting 
to observe that, in general, the laity 
reacted quicker to its spiritual aspects 
than the clergy. Laymen recom- 
mended the book to their friends, 
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placed it in libraries, and one placed 
it on the table of a waiting room in a 
police station. In a short time its 
sale increased. It did not yet reach 
the best-seller ranks, but that means 
nothing. These lists do not establish 
the intrinsic value of a book, nor do 
they consider the large wholesale and 
foreign distribution that a volume may 
enjoy. Moreover, a certain type of 
popularity is not a sign of high merit. 
It may denote merely an extrinsic 
literary quality, and ‘“‘belletristic’”’ 
describes, after all, the lowest value in 
the scale of informative writing. 

The interest among the clergy and 
Religious, although slower in awaken- 
ing, was the more consoling on ac- 
count of the great good that may re- 
sult. Religious Superiors ordered cop- 
ies for all their houses; professors 
used the book as a supplementary 
text in vacation courses to teachers; 
priests and prelates began to read the 
volume that had been resting unop- 
ened on their shelves. An immediate 
result was that a number of priests and 
prelates hastened to join the Third 
Order or renewed their interest in 
Tertiary life. Letters began to multi- 
ply, and these form the real reason why 
the present writer now takes up his 
pen. 

Some pastors, all readers of this 
REVIEW, desirous of introducing the 
Third Order in their parishes, re- 
quested some suitable material to 
interest their people in Tertiarism, to 
prepare the candidates, and to instruct 
the novices. This is a large order that 
could not well be filled by personal 
letters, but since the matter is of gen- 
eral interest, it may be filled here. The 
information is here given in such a way 
that it may easily be condensed, en- 
larged, or divided and used for ser- 
mons and instructions. 


Introduction to Tertiarism 

Tertiarism is a way of life that is em- 
braced by entering a Third Order. 
There are various Third Orders under 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the old 
Orders having solemn vows. These 
Orders are the Augustinians, Benedic- 
tines, Carmelites, Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans (embracing also Conventuals, 
Capuchins), Minims, Norbertines, 
Servites, Third Order Regulars, and 
Trinitarians. There are no other 
canonical Third Orders or their equiva- 
lents. All these Third Orders have 
the same primary purpose. They pro- 
mote self-sanctification, and thereby 
also the spiritualization of others. 
They go back in the life of the Church 
for more than 700 years. 

It is important to know and realize 
that a Third Order is not a devotion or 
a pious association or society, but a 
real order, being organized in canoni- 
cally established fraternities with 
elected officers and a spiritual director, 
novitiate, profession, and rule of life. 
For the vows are substituted the spirit 
of obedience, chastity and poverty. 

Hence, Tertiarism is the only regu- 
lated Christian way of life approved 
and recommended for all who do not 
belong to Religious communities living 
under vows. From this it becomes 
evident that there is no substitute for 
it in the Church; nothing else is 
equally good for all seculars. 

Being a way of life, Tertiarism cre- 
ates imperceptibly a supernatural, but 
nevertheless practical view of a truly 
Christian life. It will manifest itself 
in a fine spirit, and will be enlivened 
by the highest motives presented by 
our holy religion. All this brings 
about a certain attitude towards reli- 
gious practices that is doubly profit- 
able for the Tertiaries in time and 
eternity. 
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The Third Order of St. Francis 


Among all the Third Orders, the 
Third Order Secular of Penance 
founded by St. Francis of Assisi seven 
centuries ago is by far the most nu- 
merous and influential in the Church at 
present. In fact, it is larger than all 
other religious and secular Orders 
combined. It is found all over the 
world, and one among about sixty 
adult Catholics enjoys membership in 
this family of St. Francis. In its 
ranks are found young and old, rich 
and poor, learned and simple, married 
and unmarried, employers and em- 
ployees, industrialists and laborers, 
rulers and subjects, professionals, per- 
sons of both sexes, cardinals, priests, 
bishops, and the Pope. No other re- 
ligious institution has been so often 
recommended by the Holy See for 
seven centuries. 

The excellence and practicability of 
this Third Order for seculars has been 
fully established by its fruits of sanc- 
tity and charity. There are not days 
enough in the year to celebrate indi- 
vidually all the Saints, Blesseds, and 
Venerables this Third Order has pro- 
duced. To be a Tertiary seems almost 
a condition for canonization. 

At the time of St. Francis, his Third 
Order changed the lukewarm and lib- 
eral Catholics into zealous Christians, 
and there are no real reasons why it 
could not do so again to-day. A 
spiritual reform is certainly most ur- 
gently needed in the modern world. 
This reform is already under way, but 
an increasing Tertiary membership 
will enhance its progress. 


The Nature of Tertiarism 
The reasons why the Third Order, 
so easy in its requirements, can bring 
about a reform in Christian living in 
individuals and the world at large will 


be pointed out briefly in the following 
pages. Here we mention only that it 
is a real Order for people living in the 
world, or a community of penance. 
This should not cause any alarm or 
aversion, because it is the most attrac- 
tive feature of Tertiarism. 

There are only two ways to go to 
heaven, namely, the way of innocence 
(for children who die young) and the 
way of penance (which is the only way 
for all sinners). In reality, these 
two ways are essentially but one—the 
way of the love of God. The first is 
the way of a natural and dormant 
love; the second is the way of an ac- 
tive and victorious love that conquers 
all obstacles to remain united with the 
Creator. This conquest is by no means 
so difficult as may at first appear. 
Jesus, having in mind the abundance 
of grace He would place at our disposal, 
said about this way of penance: ‘““My 
yoke is sweet and my burden light.” 

This way of penance becomes diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, if we do not 
coéperate with God’s grace, by neglect- 
ing grace or by not removing the ob- 
stacles that prevent grace from bearing 
fruit. In this matter, Tertiarism is 
exceedingly valuable in so far as it re- 
moves occasions of sin and obstacles to 
grace. Let us recall that penance con- 
sists in everything done for the love 
of God. Christians matured in reli- 
gious life know and remember this. 
Young people, however, owing to their 
natural levity, often overlook this fact, 
and neglect, frequently without re- 
alizing the defect, to do the necessary 
penance. For them especially, as also 
for those who wish to overcome sen- 
suality and lukewarmness, the Third 
Order is the best and easiest means to 
enjoy the effects of penance, because it 
is a community of penance. The pen- 
ance we ought to do, but at times for- 
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get, is done by others for all Tertiaries. 
This is wonderful but true, and un- 
doubtedly forms one of the greatest at- 
tractions of Tertiarism. 


Communion in Spiritual Treasures 


As Tertiarism is a community of 
penance, so Tertiaries share all official 
prayers and merits in common. What 
the individual does or neglects affects 
all, because all are members one of 
another in the Mystical Body of Christ, 
in which Tertiarism is an important 
unit. 

Prayer is the most important means 
of grace. Without it absolutely noth- 
ing can be achieved. With prayer 
everything can be accomplished: ‘‘Ask 
and you shall receive.” The daily 
Office of Tertiaries is a community 
prayer, and as such a part of the official 
prayer of the Church. Like the Can- 
ons and Religious assembled in cathe- 
drals and monasteries, the Tertiaries 
join in a universal chorus of the praise 
of God in heaven. All over the world 
these prayers ascend to God uninter- 
ruptedly hour after hour, day and 
night. What a torrent of grace must 
come as a result! And all the graces 
obtained are at the disposal of the in- 
dividual Tertiaries. Add the inter- 
cession of so many sainted Tertiaries, 
who pray for the living and deceased 
brothers and sisters, and the fifty mil- 
lion official prayers recited daily on 
earth, and you will get an idea of this 
almost incomprehensible treasury of 
divine aid secured by Tertiary suppli- 
cation. 

Merit for good works is also a com- 
munity possession. Whatever good 
individuals, fraternities, or the whole 
Third Order does, is rewarded. The 
merits flow into the treasury of the 
Order and the Church without any 
personal loss to the meritorious Ter- 


tiaries. On the contrary, the charity of 
these members increases the merit. 
When to these merits are added those 
of the First and Second Orders, to 
which Tertiaries are affiliated, the to- 
tal exceeds computation. 

It is therefore but natural that the 
Church is more generous in granting 
indulgences to Tertiaries than to any 
other unions of the faithful. These 
indulgences are so numerous that their 
enumeration and explanation would 
require more than a hundred pages. 
The most important ones are found in 
tertiary handbooks. 


Admission to the Third Order 


The Third Order of St. Francis has 
attracted millions of Catholics for 
seven centuries, and many more would 
enter if they were acquainted with the 
facts. Some who do know the facts 
consider themselves not pious enough 
to become Tertiaries. This fear is 
vain. Just as Christ came into the 
world to seek what was lost and to 
heal what was sick, St. Francis founded 
the Third Order in the world for poor 
sinners especially, although it can do 
much good even to saints. 

All Catholics who live in the world 
and do not give public scandal, may 
be received as members, provided they 
are of good will and are at least four- 
teen years old. They must be willing 
to live according to the rule taken from 
the Gospel. 

To be accepted as a candidate re- 
quires a personal presentation to the 
Reverend Director of a fraternity. 
If there should not be a Third Order in 
a particular parish, further information 
and advice can be obtained at any 
Franciscan community. 

Boys and girls under fourteen years 
of age cannot be received into the 
Order, because their use of reason is 
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still too limited for them to form a 
sound judgment in such a serious mat- 
ter. However, provision has been 
made for them by the Archconfrater- 
nity of the Cord of St. Francis, in which 
they may remain and enjoy great 
blessings until they are advanced 
enough to become Tertiaries. 

With the exception of children under 
fourteen and Religious living in com- 
munities with vows, all Catholics can 
be admitted into a Third Order. How- 
ever, one can belong only to one Third 
Order, nor is a change from one Third 
Order to another advisable except for 
approved reasons. 


The Candidate 


Prior to applying for membership in 
the Third Order, the prospective can- 
didate will wish to know something 
about the duties or practices the Rule 
imposes. Most of these duties are al- 
ready performed, or ought to be per- 
formed, by good Catholics. These the 
Rule merely emphasizes or regulates. 
To these common Catholic duties 
others are added that are not de- 
manded from those who are not Ter- 
tiaries. To these extra obligations we 
shall confine ourselves at present. 
The more important are: the wearing 
of the scapular and cord; the daily re- 
cital of twelve Our Fathers, Hail 
Marys and Glorias (unless one recites 
the Breviary or the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin); attendance at the 
monthly meeting and Holy Commun- 
ion; fasting on the Vigils of St. 
Francis and the Immaculate Concep- 
tion; the recital of the Rosary and the 
offering of a Holy Communion for a 
deceased member of the fraternity. 
None of these duties binds under sin, 
but those who neglect them without 
being dispensed for valid reasons suffer 
a tremendous spiritual loss. 


From these and other minor regula- 
tions not demanded by the law of God 
a dispensation or commutation may be 
asked from the Director, who will 
grant it if he considers it beneficial in 
the individual instance. Of course, one 
does not embrace a rule of life to be dis- 
pensed from its regulations; one is 
expected to follow these regulations 
exactly wherever and as long as this is 
possible. 

The prospective member, having 
consulted the Director, will be accepted 
as a candidate until the next investi- 
ture takes place, or until an appointed 
time. Meanwhile the candidate will, 
with the aid of literature or other 
means supplied by the Director, in- 
vestigate and make up his mind 
whether he wishes to join this family 
of St. Francis for life. 


The Novitiate 


The laws of the Church require that 
every candidate pass through a year or 
more of probation before he or she is 
finally accepted as a full member. 
This period is called the novitiate. 
It is a time for becoming acquainted 
with Tertiarism and instructed in its 
rule of life. It grants an opportunity 
to the novice to reflect, and gives the 
fraternity a chance to consider whether 
the prospective member is serious and 
entitled to admission into the Order 
for life. 

During the novitiate, the novice en- 
joys all the benefits and privileges of 
membership except the right to vote 
for or to accept offices. In danger of 
death, the novice may be received to 
full membership so that he may enter 
heaven as a child of St. Francis. If 
he recovers, his time of novitiate must 
be completed, because the emergency 
profession has now lost its validity, 

Tertiary life is inaugurated by the 
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clothing of a candidate with the scapu- 
lar and cord during solemn public 
rites. This ceremony is a milestone 
in the life of any Catholic who passes 
through it. It explains beautifully the 
meaning of Tertiarism and of the no- 
vitiate. 

The candidate, having been made a 
child of God by Baptism, kneels before 
the altar and asks to be made a fol- 
lower of St. Francis, the perfect fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ. Why? In or- 
der that, living according to the rule of 
his Third Order and with the help of 
the means so abundantly supplied, he 
may keep more perfectly his baptismal 
vows, and that heaven may be thereby 
assured. 

The scapular imposed perpendicu- 
larly and the cord worn horizontally 
form a cross over the body. They are 
thus a visible reminder of the death of 
Christ in which we were baptized. 
They keep constantly before our eyes 
our solemn and binding baptismal 
vows to preserve the state of grace by 
keeping the Commandments. 

The scapular and cord are the habit 
of the Order of Penance, signifying 
that the baptismal robe of sanctifying 
grace cannot be retained nor regained 
except by the spirit and Sacrament of 
Penance. 


The Profession 


After a year of satisfactory trial and 
probation, the Director will announce 
the date for Profession. By this Pro- 
fession the novice becomes a life-long 
Tertiary, enjoying thenceforth all 
rights and privileges of the Order in 
general and the particular benefits of 
the fraternity. 

The rite of Profession is solemn and 
significant. It repeats the baptismal 
vows, and is a pledge to keep the 
Commandments and to lead a truly 


Christian life guided by the Rule of the 
Third Order. This promise is not a 
vow; therefore, if not kept, its neg- 
lect does not add the guilt of a sin 
against religion to other guilts. In 
other words, the promise to keep the 
Rule does not bind under the pain of 
sin in matters that are not sinful in 
themselves. However, the Profession 
adds emphasis to the outstanding fea- 
tures of Christian life. 

Firstly, it implies the willingness to 
observe the Commandments, not only 
for the sake of our own salvation and 
benefit, but primarily for the love of 
God. This is the most perfect way of 
serving God. Secondly, the Profession 
adds to the observance of the Rule the 
merit of obedience, thereby tremend- 
ously increasing our heavenly reward. 

Obviously, no dispensation can be 
granted from the Profession, because 
no solid reasons could be found for 
doing so. The Rule may be dispensed 
from or neglected in so far as some pre- 
cepts are concerned; but experience 
teaches that it is not so much the Rule 
that is the cause of a default, but a 
lack of good will in the individual to 
lead a practical and penitential Cath- 
olic life. This state of lukewarmness 
is very deplorable, because, according 
to Christ’s own words, saints and 
sinners have a good chance to be saved, 
but with the lukewarm a conversion is 
very difficult and well-nigh impos- 
sible. Happily, the great majority of 
Tertiaries remain faithful to their 
Profession for life, and receive the ex- 
ceedingly great reward promised them 
at Baptism and again confirmed at 
Profession. 


Conclusion 


These few short considerations may 
give the reader at least a faint picture 
of the nature, beauty, and desirability 
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of Tertiarism, and of the few and light 
burdens it imposes. 

The Third Order must not be con- 
fused with any special devotion or 
pious practice or society. It is—and 
this must be emphasized—a way of 
life according to the Gospel of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This life inaugu- 
rated by Baptism can be followed by 
people living in the world, and Ter- 
tiarism makes it easier to do this. 
What has been assumed in Baptism 
is regulated by Profession, more abun- 
dantly nourished by a more fruitful 
grace obtained through the Sacra- 
ments and prayers, illustrated by the 
Liturgy and fortified by the example 
of numberless Saints and faithful com- 
panions. 

Tertiary life is the finest expression 
of Christian life for seculars. It is 


really a conversion from a worldly toa 
more spiritual living, from a life ac- 
cording to one’s own inclinations to a 
life regulated by the will of God as 
outlined by St. Francis and approved 
by the Church. It is the only secular 


way of life enjoying this approval and 
constant recommendation. 

Hence, there is no substitute for 
Tertiarism. There is nothing just as 
good for the purpose of Christian liv- 
ing as this “boon to Christianity.” 
Of course, all devotions, pious prac- 
tices and organizations are essentially 
good, and are all accepted as such by 
Tertiaries, but these devotions and 
organizations remain isolated and form 
no regulated way of life, although they 
may require some pious observances. 

Consider these strong words of 
Pope Pius XI, who like the reigning 
Pope and so many other Pontifis was 
himself a Tertiary: ‘‘We would like to 
say to all those who are not Tertiaries: 
‘Become Tertiaries at once; though 
it may not be necessary in the strict 
sense of the word to enter the Third 
Order, still it is necessary to be at 
least a Franciscan in mind and heart; 
for, in truth, the Tertiary spirit is not 
merely the spirit of Blessed Francis, 
but also the spirit of Christ Jesus, 
which we are all bound to possess.’ ”’ 























A Religious Society in a Secular World 
By Leo J. SWEENEY, C.M. 


The facts brought out in the papers, 
“A Continuous Survey of a Highly 
Mobile Urban Parish,”’ which was pub- 
lished in the October and November 
issues of this REVIEW have provoked 
an effort to deal with the parish as the 
unit of Catholic organization from the 
nature of its group unity. The princi- 
pal weaknesses of the parish can be 
traced to the type of group it has be- 
come. Formerly it reflected the fa- 
milial type of society of which it was a 
part; at present it mirrors the con- 
tractual nature of the secular system 
in which it functions. The basis of 
difference between the present and 
olden parish is in the type of human re- 
lationships, the modern parish lacking 
those bonds of strong mutual under- 
standing and sympathy which charac- 
terize the family type of parish. Ele- 
ments of agreement (or consensus, as 
it is usually called in sociological liter- 
ature) are found in varying degrees in 
different types of groups.! They were 
found in the highest degree in a famil- 
ial group, such as that of the Middle 
Ages or of Chinese society; in a much 
less degree are they found in a con- 
tractual group such as the present 
secular one; and hardly at all in a com- 
pulsory type such as slavery or Na- 
zism or Fascism. 


1In sociological literature consensus is used 
to describe the degree of social acquiescence 
and coéperation that prevails among the 
citizens in all the activities of life. A familial 
group has the highest degree of this consensus; 
a contractual group, such as our present soci- 
ety (in which the social acquiescence of the 
members is usually a mere temporary accom- 
modation based upon immediate expediency) 
has a low degree of consensus. 


The parish needs to be studied from 
the point of view of the nature of its 
group unity, because the strength of 
the group depends upon the nature of 
its unitive bonds. Only when the 
bonds are of the familial type (those 
of deep consensus, of unity of thought, 
unity of action, unity of interest) can 
the parish be a living dynamic group. 

Before developing such a concept of 
a parish it might be well to reflect, 
first of all, upon relationships in a 
wider framework, that of society at 
large. 


Cultures of the Past and Present 


In the light of present knowlege 
the ideal society would have more of the 
elements of cultures of the past and cul- 
tures of the Eastern world than ele- 
ments of the modern Western world. 
Culturally, the things which man has 
lost were far better for him than the 
things which he has gained. His gains 
have been of the material order, his 
losses of the spiritual order. His power 
to produce wealth and to develop sci- 
ence has been counterbalanced by the 
loss or decay of time-honored and age- 
tested institutions which prepared him 
for a life other than that of consump- 
tion alone. The slandering of the past, 
begun in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century and carried on apace 
until the present, has obscured these 
losses. If the modern man suspects 
that he has lost something, he is not 
sure what it is, because modern educa- 
tion has been concerned with the pon- 
derables only. Visible accomplish- 
ment has claimed his attention, such as 
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building great cities, developing rapid 
world transit, spanning the world with 
radio communication. The truth of 
this is borne out by the emphasis 
placed upon world interdependency, 
which has led many to believe (as 
President Roosevelt has asserted re- 
cently) that the world is a neighbor- 
hood, forgetting that interdependency 
is not the chief characteristic of the 
neighborhood. Comsensus is; con- 
sensus together with interdependency 
are the chief characteristics of society. 
But one can gain on the other, a situa- 
tion which has undoubtedly occurred 
in the development of world relations. 
If at the present interdependency 
through transport and communica- 
tion has not visible limitations, con- 
sensus has inherently. Its elasticity 
is notoriously low, for everyone knows 
how it is conditioned by propinquity. 
Consensus is what modern man has 
lost, and the continual growth of inter- 
dependency is apt to jeopardize it 
more rather than to reéstablish it, for 
superficial and remote contacts are not 
productive of consensus. 


Consensus and Interdependency 


One might indeed designate the 
world that has gone as the ‘‘world of 
consensus,”’ and the present world as 
the “world of interdependency’’—not 
that there was formerly world consen- 
sus, for there was not, but in a greater 
degree than at present consensus was 
once the characteristic of all indivi- 
dual societies. Consensus and inter- 
dependency went hand in hand for- 
merly; now there is greater interde- 
pendency within and between socie- 
ties—and although there is a superficial 
growth of consensus between societies 
of the Western world, nevertheless 
there is a great decline of consensus 
within the societies themselves. Super- 


ficial economic contacts between large 
groups or external contacts of another 
kind (such as exchange professorships 
in universities or groups of students) 
are not productive of any great rapport 
between the peoples of the nations. 
Tourists, even in great numbers, can- 
not be said to add appreciably to it. 
If through these means there is less 
strangeness than formerly between so- 
cieties, there is more and more aloof- 
ness within societies, within the neigh- 
borhood, even within the family. 
From a world of individual groups 
with no strangers has arisen a world 
where all are strangers. Where the 
rule, was, among isolated groups: co- 
operation within the group and indif- 
ference to those without, the rule now 
is indifference within and without. 
For nations and individuals, the law 
now is pursuit of self-interest. The 
quality of consensus within solidary 
and cohesive groups (whether reli- 
gious, kinship, or territorial) has un- 
believably declined. These as well 
as other close relationships participate 
in the general individuation, imperson- 
alization, of societies of the Western 
world. 

This movement from the predomi- 
nance of one kind of relationship to 
the predominance of its opposite, al- 
though not new, has never before taken 
place with the same intensity and to 
the same extent. The worlds of Socra- 
rates, Plato and Aristotle, and of the 
period of breakup of the Roman Em- 
pire when similar social phenomena 
occurred, were not periods of mobile 
international capitalistic trade. 

On the basis of the degree of consen- 
sus and the type of interdependency, 
keen observers in the Eastern and West- 
ern world, in ancient and modern 
times, have recognized two types of 
society which also represent two types 
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of mentality. Whether intending it 
or not, they give the impression al- 
most without exception of a preference 
for the one with greater consensus. 
Even modern social scientists, who 
regard “value judgments” as scientific 
sins, find it difficult not to conclude, 
at least inferentially, that modern so- 
ciety has lost elements of consensus 
which no stable society can do with- 
out. 

Although modern and ancient in- 
vestigators see the types referred to 
above from different points of view, 
they see the same thing. Hence it 
follows that the phenomena are con- 
stant in space and time under similar 
circumstances. While new or emer- 
gent phenomena make their appear- 
ance under new social systems (such 
as the capitalism of the present sys- 
tem), yet there are constant elements 
such as individuation, rationalism, and 
impersonality which always accom- 
pany a secular society. The emergent 
elements will always be few in com- 
parison with the constant elements. 
The family has been a constant in so- 
cial organization without the slightest 
diminution in importance under any 
conditions. 


The ‘‘We-Society’’ and the ‘‘I-Society’’ 
Many have written with great 
clarity about the foregoing types which 
may be distinguished as the We-society 
and the I-society (the contractual 
society), although a variety of terms 
have been used to portray them.’ 
These are two ways of characteriz- 
ing group living from the point of view 
of the relationship bond. All living 
together is marked by stereotyped at- 


? Various pairs of terms are used in socio- 
logical literature to signify what we here 
term the ‘“‘We-Society”’ and the “‘I-Society.”’ 
The best-known are the Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft social types of Ferdinand Tonnies. 


titude, action, and relationship. With- 
out social expectancy in action there 
would be no order, only chaos.* Repe- 
tition of the same acts establishes ex- 
pectancy of conduct. The high indi- 
viduation of our present society seems 
to obscure this otherwise obvious 
truth that coéperation of one kind or 
another is the sine-qua-non of collec- 
tive life, which always takes one of the 
above forms—the We-society type or 
the I-society type. Group life is one 
or the other according to the type of 
relationship of the members in their 
dealings with one another. In a gen- 
eral way, it may be said that familial 
bonds characterize the We-society 
and contractual relationships the I- 
society. 

It must be kept in mind that the two 
terms are convenient instruments for 
the ordering of empirical material, 
as will be seen when the We-society 
category is applied to the parish. They 
bring order out of what appears to be 
concrete socia. chaos. The special vir- 
tue of the two terms is that they re- 
flect social reality accurately. The 
terms are also antithetical, for the 
characteristics of the one are the op- 
posite of the characteristics of the 
other, although combinations of both 
are to be found in all societies as well 
as in all personalities. The modern 
secular urban personality is formed in 
the I-society; the man of the Middle 
Ages grew up in the We-society. Yet, 
there were I-society individuals in the 
Middle Ages, and there are We-society 
types at the present time; in other 
words, some members of medieval soci- 


+ By “social expectancy”’ are meant the so- 
cial ends or objectives by which the members 
of a society are impelled. These ends may 
be either uliimate (blessed immortality for 
the Christian, sensate happiness for the secu- 
larist) or #mmediate (the achievement of some 
specific temporal objective). 
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ety did not conform to the dominant 
attitude of “‘love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” just as there are many members 
of our present “love thyself” system 
who are actuated by other-regarding 
motives. 

It is of great importance that a 
clear idea be had of the differences of 
the group types, because it will later 
be maintained that there is a very 
close connection between the type of 
society and morality. 

The isolated sacred society is an 
outstanding example of the We-so- 
ciety. It is invariably a society resting 
on a religious or moral basis. The secu- 
lar society which is free from isola- 
tionism is a non-religious society in the 
sense that it either ignores or mini- 
mizes the importance of religion. Only 
the individual and his desires are im- 
portant. Such a secular society ex- 
emplifies the I-society. 


The Early Christian Society 


The development of the early 
Church illustrates the type of We-so- 
ciety or sacred society, for, as Francis 
Urquhart says, one of the founda- 
tions of the Christian organization was 
“in the aloofness of the Christian 
communities from the world around 
them.” The history of the Church in 
the Roman Empire shows the diffi- 
culty of trying to graft a sacred society 
upon a secular one, just as modern 
history illustrates the hazards attend- 
ant upon the preservation of a reli- 
gious society in an ever growing secu- 
larism. A bishop of the early Church 
dramatized the difficulty of assimila- 
tion in the statement that ‘‘the Church 
was in the Empire, not the Empire in 
the Church.”* Urquhart is also the 
author of the statement that in the time 


pei In “Catholic Encycloyedia,” s. v. Christen- 


of Constantius, the son of Constantine, 
“not a single strictly orthodox bishop 
was in occupation of his see. . . . The for- 
mation of Christendom was to be the 
work of a new generation of nations.’ 
Freed from its shackles by the breakup 
of the Roman Empire, in its relative 
isolation the Church developed its own 
way of life with new peoples who were 
free from the sophistication of Roman 
civilization. That new life, because 
of the absence of foreign elements, de- 
veloped into a single way of life dis- 
tinct from what had been before. The 
Church became a truly We-society. 

In fact, the Church is not conceiv- 
able in any other sense. Its period of 
great glory is contemporaneous with 
its truly corporate unity. The Church 
was a familial type of society then, as 
in an isolated rural group now. The 
familial or the genuine rural group de- 
velops a distinct personality from its 
distinctive way of life. The early 
Christian personality has little if any- 
thing in common with the urban Amer- 
ican Christian personality of to-day, 
because they are products of social 
living based upon diametrically op- 
posed sets of values. In every concern 
of life there are fundamental differ- 
ences which cannot be better expressed 
than by the use of the pronouns, We 
and J. Consensus is emphasized in 
the former type of society and mini- 
mized in the latter. As a consequence, 
the present society is lacking in cohe- 
siveness and solidarity; it is indiffer- 
ent to tradition and religion, rational- 
istic and individualistic, completely 
contractual where no one’s word is his 
bond, and everyone is a means to 
someone else’s end. There is no emo- 
tional attachment to the home, family 
ties are weak, income is spent on super- 


5 Ibid. 
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fluities and not on property. The pur- 
suit of happiness is the end of life. 


The I-Society a Religious and Social 
Heresy 


It must be remembered, however, 
that for centuries Christianity has not 
been the self-sufficient society it once 
was when it dominated its own orbit. 
The Church at present functions in 
an atmosphere utterly antagonistic to 
it. The enveloping system—the I- 
society or system of egotism—has its 
roots not only in religious heresy but 
in social heresy. In fact, one cannot 
be separated from the other. Our pres- 
ent individualism, the dominant char- 
acteristicof an I-society, was twin-born. 
In its struggle to be free from corporate 
religious unity it gave the impetus to 
social dis-unity. Individualism, which 
had died with the development of the 
Middle Ages, began in modern times a 
new chapter in its age-old history. 

The dilution of faith and morals in 
the modern world cannot be under- 
stood apart from the influence of the 
egotism of the dominant I-society. 
By its very nature the present system 
is unstable. The principle of everyone 
concentrating on his own self-interest 
provides no element of stability, for 
where there are no common ends for 
behavior there can be no moral order. 
The modern Christian, as well as the 
secularist, makes self-interest the prin- 
ciple of his conduct. They are so much 
alike in their everyday aims that the 
secular or entirely irreligious man 
might easily be mistaken for the re- 
ligious man. The only external differ- 
ence between them is a minimum of 
religious performance once a week by 
the average Christian. Not infre- 
quently one hears a business man say 
that he cannot remain in business and 
be honest. The pursuit of self-interest 


has so demoralized life that often 
one cannot say where the immoral 
begins and the moral ends. Unstable 
and amoral societies produce unstable 
and amoral personalities, and when the 
dynamic urge of the society is so com- 
pelling as it is at present, not only its 
own devotees are determined by it but 
even the members of the religious 
groups moving in its orbit. Indi- 
vidualism is the great social sin; and 
the greater it is, the greater is the social 
resistance to moral norms. 


The Medieval We-Society 


On the other hand, there is no prob- 
lem of instability in the We-society, 
because it is invariably a society with 
a strong moral order; it is a solidary, 
stable society because of a sensitive 
collective conscience. The moral order 
is effective because even the immedi- 
ate ends of action reflect the common 
conception of values. In the Middle 
Ages no detail of life escaped the in- 
fluence of faith and morals. All pat- 
terns of behavior showed the influence 
of supernaturalism. Every depart- 
ment of life—art, philosophy, law, 
literature, recreation, economic tech- 
niques—was influenced by the Chris- 
tian system of truth. Individualism 
and rationalism were unknown. There 
was no such thing as moral neutrality. 
In other words, the common life was 
highly integrated, for there was no cir- 
culation of antagonistic elements and 
as a consequence the collective con- 
science could not break down. Later 
on, when the Crusaders brought back 
from the Eastern wars discordant 
elements, a beginning was made for 
social rationalism and individualism. 
The seed for the breakup of the We- 
society and the early beginnings of the 
present I-society with its moral chaos 
were then at hand. What has been 
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said applies equally to any similar so- 
ciety (We-society), whether it be in 
India, China, or South America. 

It is a strange phenomenon that so- 
cieties move from one of these extreme 
forms to the other. There is no clearly 
articulated middle form. In our own 
time, groups are either rural or urban, 
although the old rural type seems to be 
fast disappearing due to the radio, the 
automobile, and modern highways. 
But prior to the trend towards the ur- 
banization of rural communities there 
was a sharp differentiation between 
the rural personality and the urban or 
I-society personality. The first was a 
group personality, and the second an 
individualistic personality. The former 
was immersed in the group, and the 
latter isolated from it. The one could 
not think of himself apart from the 
group, and the other could not realize 
his incorporation in the group. 

It is a part of the present thesis that 
there is only one agency in the Western 
world, the Church, which can offer 
formidable opposition to the increasing 
social disintegration of the I-society— 
but the Church as Ecclesia Intelligens, 
not as Ecclesia Somnolens. The op- 
position would take the form of making 
again the believing and performing 
Church, in Peguy’s words, also ‘‘so- 
cially the communion of the faithful.” 
Such would be the Christian concep- 
tion of an ideal society. 


The Church as a We-Society 


A social scientist can only imagina- 
tively envision an ideal society; con- 
cretely the We-society and the I- 
society are, as has already been said, 
opposites. The second drives out the 
first, succeeds, or displaces it. If he 
were asked to conceive concretely a 
means of supplanting a We-society 
with its opposite, the problem would 


appear insoluble, for major processes 
of change do not reverse themselves 
until they have exhausted their mo- 
mentum. The situation is not one 
which permits invention. And yet, 
what no one could invent is at hand— 
the molecular unit of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, the parish. Through this 
instrument the impossible from the 
point of view of social speculation be- 
comes possible because of the unique 
influence of the Catholic Church and 
the desirability of the We-type of so- 
ciety in itself. In the very citadel of 
individualism, the evil city, because of 
its sovereign influence which has cre- 
ated an unsurpassed devotion on the 
part of its members, the Church can 
call into being what might appear to 
social science an anachronism—a keen 
competitor to individualism, a dynamic 
We-society. The unique conditions 
which make such a thing possible are 
the docility and attachment of its 
members to the Catholic Church. 
Theirs is a We-society attitude: the 
Church is their Mother; she is always 
wise; her interests are always their 
best interest; her ministers are their 
servants; she has their confidence and 
affection; she and they are a family. 
She forgives and consoles, attends the 
sick and buries the dead. She is a 
friend also because she does not expect 
too much and is tolerant of human 
weakness; she is not brittle and hard 
and dissecting like modern humanita- 
rianism. She is like a father also, be- 
cause she defends their rights and pro- 
tects their families and instructs their 
children. In reciprocation, they are 
loyal and affectionate, willing to sac- 
rifice themselves for her; they are 
generous and sympathetic in their 
support of her ideals. If she suffers in 
one part, they all suffer; if she pros- 
pers, they rejoice. 
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Her ritual, prayers, services of all 
kinds, are of a We-society nature. 
Even her etiquette is of this nature. 
Her bishops are shepherds of the flock; 
her priests the faithful call Father; 
her teachers are saluted as Brother and 
Sister. 

The Church is a We-society insti- 
tution by nature. She is only true to 
itself when she displays We-society 
characteristics. Secular advocates of 
the We-society can cite no principle 
equal to “love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” In all true We-societies mu- 
tualism within the group has been the 
rule, but in Christianity universal mu- 
tualism has been the rule—the obliga- 
tion to love not your own alone but 
everyone, an extension of the mutual- 
ism based upon proximity to one based 
on our common human nature. 

St. Augustine must have been think- 
ing of the small, peaceful, solidary co- 
hesive community when he said that it 
was natural to be a Christian, because 
the moral virtues of Christianity are 
but an extension of the natural virtues 
to be found in all stable communities 
where the members participate in a 
common social life, where no one is 
ever in want, where the members 
prosper or suffer together, where social 
control resides in paternal authority. 
The behavior of a natural We-society 
is that of Christian charity without the 
supernatural motive. 

But these We-society attitudes await 
adequate technique and formule for 
translating them into action. Taken 
together, they form a fine Catholic 
spirit or Geist, which, however, is not 
capable of self-realization. Attitudes 
are a tendency to act, but they require 
a group dynamic or urge for their re- 
alization. A bridge must be built be- 
tween attitudes and action; behavior 
patterns must be created, applying to 


the specific situations which are so con- 
fusing to the moral man of the present. 


Social Relationships in the Modern 
Parish 


Now, the relationships at the present 
in the parish are those of the secular 
society, for the parish is a replica of it. 
The members are related upward, if at 
all—to the professional staff, the 
priests and Sisters, not to one another. 
This relationship is after the pattern of 
the factory or highly professional be- 
nevolent groups. Consequently, it is 
anonymous, individualized, and with- 
out common functions. In short, it is 
a typical modern group whose domi- 
nant trait is that of self-interest of the 
individual members. It is like the 
large corporations or a_ benevolent 
association, such as the Red Cross or 
the Great Leviathan, the modern 
State. These are bureaucracies gov- 
erned from above by professional staffs 
made up of individuals who are strang- 
ers to the individuals of the groups 
affected. 

This paper began with an emphasis 
on the great common characteristic of 
societies, consensus. It is hoped that 
from the examples given of a We-so- 
ciety the true idea of consensus has 
emerged. A We-society is the con- 
sensus type par excellence. The strong 
family, as also friendship after the 
manner of Jonathan and David, fits 
into this category. The old type of 
neighborhood which began to decline 
with the advent of the automobile, 
the neighborhood of recent immigrants 
before they became secularized, the 
religious communities of priests and 
Sisters in the Catholic Church, the 
small village remote from modern ar- 
teries of travel—these and many other 
groups which have not been greatly 
affected by the dissolving influences of 
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individualism are characterized by 
sympathy, loyalty, love, mutual aid. 
There is a minimum of social differen- 
tiation and, as a consequence, a mini- 
mum of separation. 

In the true We-group interdepend- 
ency is a characteristic as well as con- 
sensus. In a self-sustaining commu- 
nity, of which there were many in this 
country until recent times, it would 
be difficult to say which of the two 
links was the stronger. For in a self- 
sustaining community economic inter- 
dependency becomes wholly a com- 
munity matter. The place of residence 
is the source of sustenance, for all ac- 
tivities are centered in it. The place is 
to the community what the home was 
formerly to the family; and just as the 
home had a quasi-sacred character, so 
also the community. For each one it 
was “my community—the good com- 
munity, the desirable community, the 
right place to live.’”’ The community 
way of life was the right way of life, 
its opinion the only opinion. There 


was no conception of self apart from 
the community. 

It is evident that any conception of 
the modern parish as a We-group must 
undergo modification, because the in- 
terdependency of the true community 
cannot be the interdependency of the 
urban parish. There are, however, in 
the Province of Quebec in Canada par- 
ishes which are still true communities, 
in which there is no separation of in- 
terdependency from consensus. These 
parishes are, however, rural. It may 
be that in our own country there are 
communities resembling the foregoing. 
It is consequently a problem to attain 
the maximum consensus in the parish 
in which there is the minimum of in- 
terdependency, for the locales of par- 
ishes are not only different religiously, 
but to a greater degree occupationally 
and in many other ways. The bond 
of consensus thus suffers from occupa- 
tional differentiation, which would not 
exist in a rural community where the 
occupational interest of all is alike. 








Keeping the School Fit 
By Pau E. CaMpBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


VI. The Custodian Makes the School Safe 


In this day of restricted man power, 
the pastor has come to realize the 
crucial importance of the custodian of 
the parish plant. A minor accident 
may remove the janitor from the scene 
and unfit him for his work for a term 
of weeks. The personal safety of this 
individual has become a matter of 
great moment. The writer knows 
whereof he speaks; the janitor’s at- 
tempt to lift a heavy object incapaci- 
tated him, hospitalized him, and 
forced him to submit to an operation 
for hernia. The prognosis indicates 
that the patient will not be able to 
resume his regular duties for several 
weeks. In the meantime it is difficult 
to obtain a substitute. Young men 
have been inducted into the armed 
services or are subject to call, able- 
bodied men of middle age readily get 
more lucrative employment in de- 
fense plants, and older men find the 
daily tasks of a custodian-engineer 
very exacting. The big-muscle activ- 
ities are beyond the strength and 
stamina of advancing years. 

The present situation calls to mind 
that the personal safety of the janitor 
is to be jealously guarded, and reminds 
us that he is the school official upon 
whom devolves the task of providing 
greater safety in the school building 
and on the school grounds. He must 
have a safety conscience and a safety 
consciousness. It is difficult to enum- 
erate all the hazards that beset 
school life, but the janitor who is in 
truth a custodian has an eye open for 


any possible hazard to himself, to 
pupils or teachers, to property. Even 
an incomplete enumeration is helpful: 
personal hazards to the janitor arise 
usually from such causes as explosion, 
scalds or burns, falls or over-exertion, 
and carelessness in the use or the 
storage of tools; pupils and teachers 
must guard against the hazards of 
falling, tripping, slipping, running into 
sharp objects, and the general hazard 
of falling objects where there is much 
equipment and decoration in school- 
rooms and corridors; property loss 
results commonly from fire, theft, 
malice, or carelessness. This cata- 
logue, incomplete as it is, serves to 
develop or stimulate a safety con- 
sciousness. 


Planning for Safety 


In planning for safety we give no 
consideration to the fact that in most 
States the school is not financially 
responsible for damages from injury. 
This does not justify negligence, on 
the part of any teacher or on the part 
of the custodian, in pupil or property 
protection. No responsible person 
should offer as a defense for official 
carelessness that all children, especially 
growing boys full of the energy of 
youth, are prone to take a chance and 
actually get a thrill out of taking a risk. 
Irresponsible youth needs to be pro- 
tected against itself. The rules and 
regulations of a safety program depend 
for their enforcement upon the vigi- 
lance of teachers and custodians and 
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at times upon strict discipline. As 
an example, no pupil should be al- 
lowed to climb fences or walls where 
the slightest misstep may mean seri- 
ous personal injury. A good dis- 
ciplinary program will provide ade- 
quate punishment as the only suffi- 
cient sanction of a regulation of this 
type. 

The real test of a custodian’s safety 
consciousness is his care in protecting 
himself, in his use of tools, and in his 
methods of work. If he is careless 
in regard to his own personal safety, 
he will normally have little regard for 
the safety of others. We may state it 
as a first rule, then, that he should 
avoid exposing himself to unnecessary 
risks. His care in the use and storage 
of tools is an index. Only too fre- 
quently sad accidents are traceable, 
not to bad luck, but to poor judgment 
or carelessness. 

Unnecessary personal risks invite 
disaster. To stand on open window 
ledges without a dependable protective 
device when washing windows is ex- 
tremely hazardous. Many windows 
revolve on a pivot device, allowing 
both sides to be cleaned from the in- 
terior of the building. Where these 
pivoting windows are not installed, 
the outside surface of the window can 
be satisfactorily cleaned only from 
the exterior. In this instance a safety 
belt and a window jack are standard 
janitorial equipment. If the outside 
platform, securely attached to the 
window sill or the window frame by 
claws or hooks, has an area of six or 
eight square feet, a safety belt may 
not be called for. It is, however, 
usually feasible to have only a collap- 
sible railing around this platform, and 
in that case the safety belt is indicated 
as an added precaution. Home-made 
safety jacks are not always satisfactory, 


nor should the janitor be allowed to 
construct his own safety belt. The 
best standard materials are the only 
solution of the problem. 

Attention to the details of school 
safety are time-consuming, but they 
merit the attention of the pastor. He 
may not have the technical knowledge 
necessary to determine the existence 
of hazards in the heating plant, but 
his interest and occasional inspection 
will stimulate the custodian to keep 
everything in good repair and in safe 
working order. Disastrous fires are 
rare in fire-resistive buildings equipped 
with a modern heating plant, but in the 
United States we have had instances 
of very destructive explosions due to 
carelessness in the maintenance of 
heating plants. Safety devices of 
various kinds protect the modern heat- 
ing system against carelessness and 
ignorance of operators, but the aim 
must be to have a competent person in 
charge. 


Guarding against School Accidents 


Statistics showing the small ratio 
of school accidents are of no practical 
value when serious injury comes to 
any school pupil. We may know that 
nearly two-thirds of schoolchild acci- 
dents occur outside of school hours and 
off property, and that almost as many 
accidents occur at home (either in the 
house or in the yard) as happen at 
school. A study of statistics reveals 
also that injuries suffered while on the 
way to or from school are only one- 
tenth of the total, although the stress 
put upon these accidents by parental 
solicitude gives them undue promi- 
nence in the list. It is also true that 
other accidents, happening outside of 
school hours and away from home, 
make up just about 25 per cent of all 
accidents during the school months. 
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In spite of the relative infrequency of 
accidents to the child while under the 
jurisdiction of the school, the school 
and its responsible administrators will 
exercise and should exercise the ut- 
most care to prevent any injury to a 
pupil. 

The janitor is the great apostle of 
school safety. Many of the precau- 
tions that he exercises in regard to his 
own personal safety are excellent safe- 
guards of the safety of the pupils. 
When he keeps a ladder in good repair, 
he is protecting venturesome youth 
from its own folly. Boys of twelve to 
fourteen, aping the achievements of 
their elders, frequently seize upon a 
ladder, momentarily straying about 
the school, for sundry experiments in 
climbing. There is not much likeli- 
hood of expensive tools straying from 
the storage space provided for them, 
but when the sharp ends of all tools are 
protected, there is no hazard from this 
source either to janitors or pupils. 
The custodian becomes an exemplar in 
many things to hero-worshiping boys. 
They note, for instance, that he makes 
use of a vice, not of his hands, to hold 
materials for screw driver and chisel; 
that he wears heavy-soled shoes when 
doing work that might injure his feet; 
that he uses a block, not his fingers, 
to shove short pieces of wood into the 
saw or planer, and of course they ob- 
serve his use of a safety belt and 
window jack in his technique of wash- 
ing windows. If they are admitted to 
the boiler room, they see that he does 
not wear gloves or loose clothing 
around moving machinery; that he 
does not use gasoline to start fires, and 
kerosene only sparingly and never on 
hot coals. These are points of essen- 
tial technique to a custodian, but their 
observance teaches a lesson to children 
who see them in operation. 


Within the school building, partic 
ularly in the halls and corridors, the 
janitor exercises many precautions de- 
signed primarily to safeguard pupils 
and teachers. When he tells a pupil 
not to run down stairways, he is not 
oblivious to the life and energy of 
growing youth, but he is solicitous for 
their safety. It is a rule of his pro- 
fession to eliminate hazards that 
might cause pupil injury in and 
around the building. He does not de- 
signate the placement of lights, but he 
will bend every effort to have ade- 
quate lighting in dangerous places. 
The pastor will agree with him that 
paying the light bill is less painful than 
responsibility for accident injuries. 
Particularly on stairways and in dark 
corridors should the lighting be a mat- 
ter of deep concern. This simple pre- 
caution precludes many injuries that 
might result from slipping or falling 
or from contact with rough surfaces. 


Other Simple Precautions 


Other simple precautions that make 
the school building safe for all users, 
are listed by Viles: 


1. Plane off all floor splinters or 
replace the boards. 

2. Fasten bolts and seats in the 
furniture so that there is less 
danger of falling. 

3. Remove splinters in seats and 
chair legs, with file or sand 
paper, to protect hosiery. 

4. Pull out or drive in protruding 
nails. 

5. Leave no mops or pails in 
corridors when pupils are pass- 
ing. 

Place tape under corners of 

loose rugs to prevent slipping. 

See that all hand rails are 

securely fastened. 

Reset loose stair treads and 

nosings. 

Shield sharp corners. 
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10. Remove cases and other ob- 
stacles from pupil line of traf- 
fic. 

11. Have exit ways and exit doors 
opened or unlocked, so that 
the pupils may open them 
easily at any time when the 
building is occupied. 

12. See that doors swing out with 
the line of traffic. 


The National Safety Council issues 
a Safety Instruction Card (No. 35) 
to watchmen; many of the sugges- 
tions are applicable to the post of 
school custodian. ‘Your own safety,” 
reads the Instruction Card, ‘“‘is essen- 
tial to the execution of your work. 
Be alert for accident hazards in your 
path. A fall can put you out of busi- 
ness, resulting in injury to yourself 
and leaving your post of duty un- 
guarded.... Familiarize yourself with 
methods of giving first aid to yourself 
in so far as it is possible to do so.... 
Be sure to memorize the phone num- 
ber of the nearest hospital or doctor, 
as well as those of the police and fire 


departments. ... Report fire fighting 
equipment out of place, out of order, 
or inaccessible.’ Other suggestions 


are substantially the same as some we 
have just quoted from Viles. The 
relationship between the two positions 
is obvious; the custodian is the watch- 
man of the school. 


Care of Playground 


Basic to school safety is the janitor’s 
care of the playground. Few parish 
school play areas suffer from defective 
equipment, due chiefly to lack of 
space. Children are inventive in their 
play activities and will devise games 
fitted to the area assigned to them. At 
the very least, the janitor can elimi- 
nate rough surfaces. Good con- 
crete has a high degree of permanence, 
but experience proves that children 


prefer a softer surface. The janitor 
will contribute to maximum use of the 
playground by filling all ditches and 
holes, by keeping the man-hole of the 
coal pit covered, by using only smooth 
wire in wire fences for the school yard, 
by removing ice and snow promptly 
from the school yard and walks (or 
at least reducing the hazard through 
the use of sawdust or salt), and by elim- 
inating poison ivy, nettles, briars, 
thorn bushes, and poison berries from 
the school yard. Where mechanical 
equipment is in use, he will repair all 
broken parts without delay. Finally, 
he must exercise vigilance in the cus- 
tody of the school scythe, sharp picks, 
and all sharp or cutting tools. 

His daily experience makes him alert 
to the removal of broken glass from 
the playground or from windows and 
doors. He will adjust door checks to 
prevent slamming that might catch 
fingers or break glass; the use of 
safety or wired glass in doors elimi- 
nates breakage from this source. The 
daily inspection of the building, within 
and without, is one of his functions. 
He reports loose parapet wall copings, 
cornices, and bricks on flues; if pos- 
sible, he repairs or resets them. The 
snows of winter bring him added work. 
He removes snow from sloping roofs 
and large icicles from the eaves; 
where this cannot be done, he estab- 
lishes and fences off a danger zone. 

Sanitary and health measures in- 
clude proper maintenance of drinking 
fountains, toilets, and lavatories. We 
have previously discussed this angle 
of his work. It is taken for granted 
that the custodian will see to it that 
the school is free of bugs, insects, and 
vermin that may breed disease. His 
schedule will call for thorough cleaning 
of the school at given intervals; there 
is no substitute for this as health 
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prophylaxis. Where cases of com- 
municable diseases occur among the 
pupils, fumigation is indicated, but the 
health regulations of the city or dis- 
trict will guide him in this matter. 

The janitor will coéperate with prin- 
cipal and teachers in protecting the 
school plant from deterioration, ex- 
cessive wear, or loss of any kind. 
Petty thievery and malicious mischief 
of marauders are common in school 
buildings that are not securely locked 
when not in use. The presence of the 
pastor, the teaching Sisters, or the 
janitor on the same plot of property 
gives the parish school a certain de- 
gree of security at night. If the 
teachers lock up all school equipment 
between sessions, and if the janitor 
checks the locking of windows and 
exit doors, and lets it be known that 
he inspects the building from time to 
time, especially in the late hours of the 
evening, there is little danger of mali- 
cious entering of the building. The 
pastor will make some school official 
responsible for each existing set of 
keys, particularly the keys for the exit 
doors; this simple precaution does 
away with the danger of theft resulting 
from mislaid keys. Some writers ad- 
vocate that the janitor be given the 
authority of a special policeman, but 
others object that police power should 
not be entrusted to one who is not 
trained as a policeman. 


Fire Prevention 


Fire is an ever-present menace to 
school buildings that are not con- 
structed of fire-resisting materials. 
Combustible supplies and materials 
are necessary in school maintenance, 
but the janitor must exercise eternal 
vigilance in the care and the storage 
of them. Despite the usual fire-pre- 
vention measures, of which without 


question every custodian must avail 
himself, fires may occur. In a fire- 
resistive building it is usually not 
difficult to keep a fire from spreading, 
and the janitor must quickly deter- 
mine whether he can put it out im- 
mediately and without calling for help. 
In an emergency of this type his care 
for fire-fighting materials and equip- 
ment pays dividends. He does not 
hesitate to make use of the hose or of 
the fire-extinguisher, because he is 
confident that they are in working con- 
dition. If he prudently judges that 
he can control the fire, he need not 
sound the fire alarm. This judgment 
requires some knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of combustion and of fire 
extinguishment. Heat, combustible 
material, and oxygen are necessary for 
any fire. Remove the oxygen, and the 
fire dies; remove the combustible 
material and the fire dies. Adequate 
application of water will quickly cool 
or chill the material to below the 
kindling point. Chemical extin- 
guishers are very effective where the 
fire has not gained too great headway. 
We cannot here enter into an analysis 
of the various fire-extinguishing agents 
or a description of the many types of 
fire extinguishers. It is the duty of the 
custodian to be thoroughly conver- 
sant with the efficacy of the equipment. 

Finally, he will always remember 
that pupil safety must be put before 
property protection. If the fire 
threatens to get beyond his control, 
he sounds the alarm and takes the 
place assigned to him in a well-drilled 
plan of evacuation. His very presence 
is reassuring both to teachers and to 
pupils; his prompt action and com- 
posure in the emergency will prevent 
panic. Insurance will cover the loss 
of the building, but the loss of human 
life is irreparable. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


‘*Outside the Church No Salva- 
tion’’ 


The above ancient and awe-inspir- 
ing axiom is not out of date, and the 
Church upholds it to-day as much as 
in the past. But at the same time 
—and as a necessary counterpoise— 
she upholds just as emphatically the 
comforting assertion of St. Paul that 
“God will have all men to be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth” (I Tim., ii. 4). When we look 
at the world as it lies before us, the 
two statements might well seem to 
be contradictory, seeing that the bulk 
of the human race is outside the 
Church and utterly ignorant of the 
name and teaching of Christ. The 
problem only gains in poignancy when 
we bear in mind the fact of the identity 
of the Church of Christ with what 
outsiders call the Roman Church, so 
that full membership in the Church 
implies communion with, and sub- 
mission to, the visible Head of the 
Church. 

With a view to toning down the 
seeming harshness of the axiom, and 
bringing it in harmony with St. Paul’s 
cheering assurance, some Catholic 
apologists have unduly stressed the 
convenient theological distinction be- 
tween the soul and the body of the 
Church. An able writer in a recent 
issue of the Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
warns us against the danger of con- 
ceding the possibility of salvation by 
belonging to the ‘‘soul’’ of the Church, 
without organic connection with the 
“body,” this being little less than an 


unwitting approach to Luther’s con- 
ception of an invisible Church, since 
from its very nature the “soul’’ of the 
Church must needs be invisible. 

The formula, Extra Ecclesiam nulla 
salus, was known long before the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran (1215) 
embodied it in its decrees. Origen 
used it almost textually when he wrote 
that outside the Church no one is 
saved, and St. Cyprian says we can- 
not have God for our Father unless we 
likewise have the Church for our 
Mother (De unit. Eccl., Ep. lxxiv). 
Actually the axiom is only another 
presentment of Our Lord’s words in 
the parable of the vine and the branches 
and of His trenchant warning: “If a 
man doth not hear the Church, let him 
be to thee as the heathen and the 
publican.” 

The claim is not a piece of ecclesi- 
astical arrogance. It is a claim which 
the Church must make of necessity, 
because she knows herself to be “the 
pillar and foundation of truth’”—that 
is, the depositary of all truth, its 
authorized exponent and, as a con- 
sequence, the authentic channel of 
grace and salvation. Now, it is sadly 
evident that the greater part of the 
human race, and even an immense 
number of Christians, either do not 
acknowledge the claims of the Cath- 
olic Church or are even wholly igno- 
rant of her existence. What, then, is 
their chance of salvation? St. Robert 
Bellarmine answers in these words: 
“The axiom must be understood to 
apply to those who are not of the 
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Church, either in fact or in desire, as 
is the common teaching of theologians 
concerning Baptism.’’ In other words, 
as the desire of Baptism is sufficient 
for justification, so is an implicit 
desire of membership of the Church 
sufficient to save a soul. 

Here I would refer the reader to the 
July issue of the above-mentioned 
Review, if he can procure it, for he will 
find there a full discussion of the 
axiom. Here I can only sum it up 
in the words of the writer: ‘“To belong 
actually to the body of the Church—to 
the visible and _ hierarchically or- 
ganized society founded by Christ—in 
the measure in which they recognize it 
and are free to enter it, is imposed on 
all as an indispensable means of sal- 
vation.”’ Hence it follows that we 
should be very chary of the phrase 
“the soul of the Church’ and the 
facile comfort that we so readily apply 
to our souls, or to the souls of others, 
when speaking of good-living non- 
Catholic men and women: “O, he 
surely belongs to the soul of the 
Church.””’ When soul and body are 
separated, the human personality is 
disrupted. ‘The Church is not some- 
thing dead,” says Leo XIII, “‘it is the 
body of Christ endowed with super- 
natural life.’”’ And Pius IX declared: 
“It is to be held as of faith that no one 
can be saved out of the Apostolic and 
Roman Church.... Yet, it is equally 
necessary to hold as certain that those 
who, through no fault of theirs, are 
ignorant of the true religion, cannot 
bear in the Saviour’s sight the responsi- 
bility of their salvation. Now, who 
will have the presumption to fix the 
limits of ignorance, in accordance with 
the nature and variety of peoples, 
countries, minds, and so many other 
varying circumstances?” (Alloc. ‘‘Sin- 
gulari quadam,’’ December 9, 1854). 


Thus, the whole moral obligation 
enunciated by the dictum, “Outside 
the Church no salvation,” is reduced 
to a question of vincible or invincible 
ignorance. 


Preaching Christ 


A provocative paper in the August 
issue of the Clergy Review reads like 
an examination of the clerical con- 
science with regard to the duty of 
preaching. “What do we preach?” 
the writer asks, and his answer to his 
own question is that, while we preach 
on all the familiar topics (such as the 
Mass, the Sacraments, the Sacred 
Heart, Our Lady and so forth), in 
actual fact we often fail “to preach 
Christ.” This seems a startling thing 
to say, and at first sight a quite un- 
justifiable assertion. Yet, when we 
come to think of it, there is not a little 
truth in it. By preaching Christ the 
writer means “‘the historical figure of 
Our Lord as depicted in the New Test- 
ament, as distinguished from imagina- 
tive pictures of Him drawn from 
books of devotion or private revela- 
tions.” That Christ, His life and 
character, were the usual topic of 
Apostolic preaching, we may gather 
from St. Peter’s talk in the house of 
the Roman officer (Acts, x). In the 
same history of the infant Church we 
read that, after Philip the Deacon had 
seated himself beside the eunuch of 
the Queen of Ethiopa, he ‘“‘preached 
unto him Jesus” (Acts, viii. 35), and 
the same disciple’s preaching at Sam- 
aria is summed up in the phrase: 
“Philip . . . preached Christ unto 
them” (viii. 5). 

The burden of the Apostles’ preach- 
ing was the life and teaching of Christ. 
Our own teaching and preaching 
should not differ from such a model; 
hence, we should refrain from mere 
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moralizing in an abstract fashion, and 
our moral teaching and exhortation 
should be vitally linked with the person 
of Our Lord by quoting His words, 
describing the occasion on which they 
were spoken or the setting in which 
they were uttered—so that the faith- 
ful may become familiar with every 
phase and incident of the Saviour’s 
life, and His words associated in their 
minds with these incidents, instead of 
being quoted in isolation, as so many 
axioms with no organic connection 
with definite moments in the Divine 
Speaker’s life. Since ‘“‘the main ob- 
jects of our faith are the godhead of 
the Trinity and the manhood of 
Christ,” as St. Thomas says, the 
Person of Christ as revealed in the 
Gospel should be the chief theme of 
Christian preaching. ‘What a re- 
proach it would be to us Catholic 
clergy,” the writer pointedly observes, 
“if Anglicans, let us say, were focus- 
ing men’s minds on God and His 
Incarnate Word with more con- 
centrated attention than we do—if 
from Noncomformist pulpits there 
came a message more redolent of the 
New Testament than from ours!’ 
Moreover, in these days when there is 
not a little codperation between our- 
selves and our separated brethren on 
social and kindred matters, it is of 
the utmost importance that both we 
and they should realize that devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, to Our Lady and 
the Saints, is not the “distinctive 
tenet of Catholicism,” but the logical 
and lawful development of the basic 
truth of the Incarnation. 


The Child and the Teacher 


One of the most important innova- 
tions in the new educational system 
which is to come into operation in 
England in the near future is the very 


considerable extension of the period of 
compulsory schooling. When only five 
years old, if not earlier, the child is 
going to be caught in the educational 
machinery, and he will not escape from 
it until he has attained his eighteenth 
year, though for the present the time 
limit is to be the fifteenth year. In the 
Tablet (London) an experienced school- 
master makes some pertinent re- 
flections on the scheme which all of us 
may well ponder. Our schoolmaster 
does not favor the new scheme: “A 
boy in his fifteenth year has a right to 
be considered as a human personality. 
He is acutely sensitive to his own 
growing manhood, . . . and nothing 
embitters him more than the feeling 
that adults are making a fool of him. 
That is one very deep and valid reason 
why the boy who is not good at his 
books pants for his fourteenth birth- 
day and the leaving-day beyond.” 

The writer draws attention to the 
evil effects of prolonged schooling on 
pupils who are not fit for it. He re- 
gards the raising of the school age, 
“without exception,” as a dismal pros- 
pect for many of the young, no less 
than for the schools themselves. The 
prospect for girls is considered as even 
worse. ‘“‘Unintellectual girls perhaps 
try harder than unintellectual boys, 
but the results are usually even more 
depressing, for their lack of interest 
in anything but the most closely per- 
sonal concerns are even more marked.” 
These facts are not recognized by 
educationalists, because they are not 
themselves actively engaged in the 
work of teaching. “It is a highly 
extraordinary state of affairs that 
education was never more popular 
and teaching never less.”” The educa- 
tionalist likes to plan, to drive others, 
whilst he refuses to take up actual 
teaching work for himself. 














Answers to Questions 


Doctor Fakes Abortion 


Question: A woman visits a doctor 
and seeks a medicine to procure an 
abortion. May the doctor give her a 
prescription which is harmless and 
dismiss the woman? 

SACERDOS SPECULANS. 


Answer: This act of deception in 
the circumstances mentioned is not 
justifiable. If we consider this action 
objectively, the only conclusion we 
could draw from such an act being 
placed is that the doctor is conforming 
to her request and consenting to her 
evilintention. It is true that the medi- 
cine is harmless and will not produce an 
abortion, and from that aspect is not 
evil; none the less, from all appearances 
he codperates with her evil intention, 
and abets her evil will. His action may 
also have the further effect of confirming 
the woman in her evil will, whereas a 
refusal and a salutary admonition 
might conceivably produce the effect 
of withdrawing her from her evil inten- 
tion. The dictates of truth and char- 
ity will not permit a doctor to deceive 
another in this manner. 


How Get Faculties to Indulgence 
Beads, Etc.? 


Question: Some years ago the Holy 
See revoked all concessions given to 
pious societies of granting faculties to 
bless and attach indulgences to rosary 
beads, crucifixes, etc., and decreed 
that such faculties were to be obtained 
henceforth from the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary in Rome. What is the formula 
which a priest must fill out when he 
applies for such faculties or privi- 
leges? What is the offering that should 
be forwarded with the petition? May 


a priest take this offering from the 
parish treasury? 
LONE RANGER. 
Answer: There is no prescribed 
formula of words which must be 
strictly adhered to in making a request 
for faculties of this kind from the 
Sacred Penitentiary. One who has 
the approval of his Ordinary may make 
such a request through the Apostolic 
Delegate, indicating in detail which 
privileges or faculties he desires (e.g., 
the Apostolic Indulgences, Crozier, 
Brigittine, Dominican, or other privi- 
leges). It is the custom in some places 
for several priests to make a joint pe- 
tition through the diocesan chancery 
office in order to obtain these privi- 
leges, and to remit a joint offering. 
The chancery office can also furnish 
exact information on the amount of 
the offering in particular cases; or- 
dinarily an offering of two to three 
dollars should accompany the request 
for the particular faculties. This 
money may be properly taken from 
the parish funds, because the priest 
uses the faculties granted to him al- 
most entirely for the good of his parish- 
ioners, and therefore may consider 
this as an ordinary parish expense. 


Privileges of Priest Members of 
the Propagation of the Faith 


Question: What special benefits or 
privileges can a priest obtain from the 
Society of the Propagation of the Faith 
if he becomes enrolled as a member at 
the present time? 

HOME ON THE RANGE. 


Answer: The details pertinent to 
the privileges to be gained by members 
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of the Society of the Propagation of 
the Faith are presented in the Acta 
A postolice Sedis, Vol. XXXI, p. 132, 
in the year 1939. One may also com- 
municate with the Diocesan Director 
of the Society and obtain a list of the 
privileges to be gained by the priest 
members. They are for latter-day 
members: Crozier indulgence and 
Apostolic Indulgences. 


Was This Baptism Valid? 


Question: Is Baptism validly con- 
ferred in the following case: during 
the saying of the proper words of the 
form, the water was poured over the 
forehead three separate times while 
tracing a cross each time (at the words 
Patris—et Filiti—et Spiritus sancti), 
but some of the water in one or even 
two of the pourings did not touch the 
head, although it did touch the head 
at the other pouring. 

PRESBYTER HESITANS. 


Answer: There is no doubt of the 
validity of baptism conferred in the 
manner mentioned in this question. 
It must be recalled that for valid bap- 
tism it is required and also suffices that 
there be a moral union between the 
pronouncing of the form of baptism 
and the pouring of the water. These 
conditions were certainly present in the 
circumstances stated above. The fact 
that the different pourings were inter- 
rupted through lack of advertence or 
some other cause, does not pertain to 
the valid administration, nor does it 
affect the moral union of the acts 
placed. 


Conclusion of the Hymn at the 
Vespers of All Saints 


Question: This year the Second Ves- 
pers of the Feast of Christ the King 
gave place to the First Vespers of the 
Feast of All Saints, with the com- 
memoration of Christ the King. Did 


this mean that the proper ending of 
the hymns for the Feast of Christ the 
King should be dropped from the Ves- 
pers of All Saints and from Compline 
following? This point caused much 
discussion among us, and not being 
able to settle the problem, we appeal 
to you for your opinion. 

SACERDOTES SCINDENTES. 


Answer: The proper doxology, 
“Jesu, tibi sit gloria, Qui sceptra 
etc.,” should terminate all the hymns 
from First Vespers to Compline in- 
clusive of the next day. The rubric 
after the doxology in the feast states: 
“Sic terminantur omnes Hymni usque 
ad Completorium sequentis diei in- 
clusive.”’ Furthermore, we learn from 
the rubrics of the Breviary that, if the 
Office that is recited has no special 
doxology, then the proper doxology of 
the Office that is first commemorated 
is said (Addit. in Rub. Brev., tit. VIII, 
n. 1). Therefore, the proper doxology 
of Christ the King is said at the First 
Vespers of All Saints and at Compline. 
The Feast of All Saints has no proper 
doxology, and the Feast of Christ the 
King is the first commemoration. 


Is This the Wrist Rosary? 


Question: Could you tell me if 
there is any possibility of putting the 
various indulgences of the Rosary 
(such as the Apostolic, Crozier, etc.) 
on the various articles which have come 
on the market recently to replace the 
ordinary rosary? 

I mean such as the so-called rosary 
ring. Just to-day someone showed me 
a new invention—it had a cross in the 
middle, then at the foot of the cross 
were two medals and around the out- 
side of the whole were raised beads in 
such form that the whole was complete 
(in indication perhaps?). There were 
not, of course, separate beads; for 
the whole was made of one piece, and 
it was of plastic. 

I am very anxious to know about 
this, because I have the faculties to 
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impart various rosary indulgences; 

and I am asked to put those indul- 

gences upon the above article. 
CAPPELLANUS MILITARIS. 


Answer: During the First World 
War a friend of mine got out what he 
called a Wrist Rosary. The Holy See 
allowed it to carry the Apostolic In- 
dulgences as a religious article, but re- 
fused to let it carry any rosary indul- 
gences. The above-described article 
may be what had been previously 
brought out as the Ring Rosary. 

In any event, there is no solid reason 
for thinking it can be blessed with the 
rosary indulgences of any kind. It 
seems even questionable whether it 
could carry the Apostolic Indulgences 
as a religious article. Is the plastic 
durable enough and relatively precious 
enough? Is it not the equivalent of 
hollow glass, tin, lead, or other material 
easily broken or destroyed (Acta A post. 
Sed., 1939, p. 132)? ; 


A Relay Burial Service 


Question: At the burial of a soldier 
killed in a plane crash three ministers 
and a priest took part. One minister 
opens the service with Scripture; a 
second makes the opening prayer; 
the third delivers the sermon; and the 
priest closes the service with prayer. 
At the grave each says a prayer. 

Is this to be construed as active 
participation? 

DvBIUS. 

Answer: My first reaction to the 
foregoing question was to get in touch 
with a Catholic chaplain and see what 
is done in the service at Catholic buri- 
als; and also at non-Catholic burials 
where the only chaplain available is a 
priest. I was informed by Father 
Paul A. Bagley, O.P., now on duty at 
Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, and 
formerly a seminary professor, that 
he had never heard of the kind of 


multiple funeral service described 
above. He says that at times a Catho- 
lic chaplain is deputed to conduct the 
burial services of a non-Catholic. And 
on such occasions the priest does what 
the ordinary pastor or assistant does 
when he has to take charge of the in- 
formal funeral services of a non- 
Catholic husband and father. He gives 
a short and appropriate sermon, says 
one or more Our Fathers, and reads a 
prayer of generic nature. During the 
convention of the Catholic Students 
Mission Crusade in 1923 at Notre 
Dame occurred the burial day of Presi- 
dent Harding, and as Indiana was a 
hot-bed of Klu-Klux-Klanism it was 
felt a memorial service was in order. 
Such was held from the steps of the 
Administration Building, and con- 
sisted of appropriate music, an address 
by the President of the University, 
and the reading of the prayer for our 
rulers by Bishop Carroll, a mark of 
civic respect quite in order but in no 
sense a participation in false worship. 

The happening described by our cor- 
respondent might be explained by the 
fact that the body could not be iden- 
tified; hence, each chaplain read his 
own service conditionally. But Father 
Bagley thinks that any such thing 
would be against Service regulations. 

Of course, Catholic chaplains being 
priests and priests being only human, 
there is no predicting what a given 
individual may do in an unthought-of 
situation where he has to act and act 
quickly. For all that, the question is 
an interesting one. 


Would These Sanationes Be Pru- 
dent? 


Question: Your article on Emer- 
gency Sanationes provokes a question 
or two. So many of our young people 
marry hurriedly and foolishly in this 
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time of war. When the young soldier 
leaves to go across, the ‘‘bride’’ comes 
with a tale of regret; they were mar- 
ried by a justice of the peace because 
there was no time to see a priest. 
Now she wants to go to confession and 
receive Holy Communion. While 
there might be no objection under the 
circumstance of separation; still what 
about the scandal given by these per- 
sons who are invalidly married? Is a 
sanatio a way out? 

Another case. Mary has been civilly 
married at least once or perhaps twice 
before she married a soldier, and before 
her case is officially decided, John goes 
overseas. After the previous mar- 
riages are found to have been invalid, 
could her marriage to John be vali- 
dated by a sanatio? 

PAROCHUS PERPLEXUS ET PAVIDUS. 


Answer: Both cases are ones of fact, 
not of right. Quite a few of our bish- 
ops are inclined to refuse to validate 
runaway marriages until the parties 
give proof of their stability in one or 
other way. For generally the attitude 
that leads to civil unions leads later 
to civil divorce, and that is followed 
by a life of sin. While no hard-and- 
fast rule can be formulated for all 
cases, the practice of waiting for signs 
of persevervance has much to com- 
mend it. 

And the local Ordinary both legally 
and prudentially is the only one to de- 
termine in a given case what line of 
procedure is to be followed. 


Pastoral Predicament over Bap- 
tism 


Question: Under great and of course 
inexcusable provocation a Catholic 
girl marries an unbaptized soldier now 
overseas and marries him before a 
minister. A child has been born and 
she wants the child baptized. Neither 
pastor nor assistant is sure whether 
this can be done. The girl’s mother is 
a recent convert, and the parish is rural 


and overwhelmingly Catholic. What 


would you advise? 
PAROCHUS VICARIUSQUE DUBITANS. 


Answer: While the Sacraments 
should not in administration be ex- 
posed to abuse, yet at the same time 
juridical certainty should not be ex- 
acted that they will not be abused. 
Moral certainty, with the stress on the 
favorable rather than the unfavorable 
circumstances, suffices. The American 
mother very much controls the re- 
ligious destiny of the children; and if 
she agrees to bring up the child a 
Catholic and is at all reliable, all that 
prudent zeal demands seems to be 
present. The Catholic neighborhood is 
a favorable factor. And _ pastoral 
follow-up work is a decisive factor. 


Is This Operation to Sterilize 
Justifiable? 


Question: A married woman has had 
several Casarian sections and is soon 
to have another and competent doctors 
tell she cannot have another child 
without evident danger to life. Is 
this woman morally free to follow the 
advice of physicians and let herself be 
sterilized when the next section is per- 
formed? 

PRESBYTER CONSULTUS. 


Answer: From the detailed facts 
submitted with the above question, 
the operation has no other purpose 
than to prevent further pregnancies. 
Therefore, it is direct sterilization for 
the sake of sterilization, and not for 
the sake of saving life or greatly pro- 
moting health so as to enable the 
woman to do her ordinary work or 
follow her career. In the latter case 
the good of the entire body takes 
precedence of the good of the part. 
But in this case the only direct and im- 
mediate purpose is to prevent concep- 
tion, since the dangers feared are inci- 
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dental to conception. The dangers are 
easily enough to excuse from the use 
of marriage; and if enforced conti- 
nence is the only way of avoiding the 
dangers, then the hazards which al- 
ways accompany marriage—‘‘for 
worse’’—are verified in one respect. 
Mutilation is justifiable to save life 
or something like normal health, which 
like loss of fortune can be equivalent 
to loss of life itself; but it is justified 
for nothing else. 


An Echo from Africa on 
Sanationes 


Question: Would you kindly give 
me your opinion on the following case? 
A Catholic woman of the Continent 
married a Protestant Englishman a 
decade ago before a Protestant minis- 
ter in order to comply with the civil 
requirements. At the present date 
the two are living apart, he in an 
English colony and she here in this 
colony. This will continue until the 
end of the War. The woman wishes 
for the regulation of her marriage. 

Being asked about the eventual re- 
newal of consent, the woman says that 
her husband does not in the least care 
for it or take it seriously. I asked if 
he would mind renewing it, or would 
the asking him be the occasion of any 
feeling of discordance between them. 
She couldn’t tell. She refuses to write 
to him on the subject, because living 
in a small town she does not wish to 
expose her affairs to the censor. 

The woman doesn’t know anything 
about the husband’s baptism. 
Whether he was validly baptized or 
not, she can’t say. In what way 
could this woman be helped? Could 
a sanatio in radice be applied? And in 


case it can, what dispensation should 
be granted? 
MISSIONARIUS PERPLEXUS. 

Answer: If the woman inquired 
about was not a Catholic at the time of 
the marriage, that union should be 
presumed valid, unless there are cer- 
tain indications of invalidity. Even if 
she were unbaptized at the time of the 
marriage, the marriage would be valid 
on that score; for, since the Code, 
baptized non-Catholics do not come 
under the impediment of disparity of 
cult. 

If, however, she was not a practising 
Catholic at the time (unless she was 
the child of a mixed marriage and 
brought up from infancy in a false 
religion or no religion), then the mar- 
riage is invalid by reason of defect of 
form. Then there is reason for apply- 
ing a sanatio; for the conditions are 
present that are called for by the or- 
dinary faculty of using it for the valida- 
tion of marriages where there is true 
consent but which are invalid by reason 
of the presence of a diriment impedi- 
ment or of the absence of the required 
form of a priest and two witnesses, 
saving the exception of the absence of 
a priest under Canon 1098, no. 1. 

If there is an impediment proper 
present, or if there had been no form, 
then the sanatio dispenses from one or 
the other or from both, if the one grant- 
ing it so intends; and also from the 
need of renewing consent under Canon 
1133. A document should be used 
ordinarily; and the inhabilities should 
be distinctly stated so that the scope 
of the given sanatio can be clearly seen. 

JosePu P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 








Roman Documents 


Missionary Sisters of the Holy 
Spirit 


By a Decree of the Sacred Congre- 
gation for the Propagation of the 
Faith, dated May 19, 1943, the Con- 
stitutions of the Missionary Sisters of 
the Holy Spirit were approved (Acta 
A post. Sedis, XXXV, 185). 


Papal Appointments 


The following have been named 
Domestic Prelates to His Holiness: 
Right Reverend Mgri. ThomasO’Regan 
(Archdiocese of Los Angeles), Martin 
McNicholas (Archdiocese of Los An- 
geles), John O’Brien, Joseph A. Klug, 
John F. Kraemer and William Schaef- 
ers (Diocese of Wichita). 

The following have been named 
Supernumerary Privy Chamberlains 


to His Holiness: Very Reverend 
Mgri. Lalor Richard McLaughlin (Dio- 
cese of Paterson), Joseph F. Mc- 
Geough (Archdiocese of New York), 
Walter Carroll (Diocese of Pittsburgh), 
Robert Degasperi, Thomas Michael 
Kealy, John Quack (Diocese of Belle- 
ville), Patrick Gavan, Henry Ferdi- 
nand Schuermann, Anthony Theodore 
Strauss, Alfred G. Thomson (Archdio- 
cese of St. Louis), Leo Klasinski, 
Leon McNeill (Diocese of Wichita), 
Henry A. Hoerstman, John Sabo (Dio- 
cese of Fort Wayne). 

The following have been named 
Supernumerary Privy Chamberlains 
of Sword and Cape to His Holiness: 
Joseph Desloge (Archdiocese of St. 
Louis) and Charles A. Breitung (Dio- 
cese of Oklahoma) (Acta A post. Sedis, 
XXXV, 188-190). 

Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 
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Bomiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Hundaps and Feasts 
By W. R. BonNIwELL, O.P. 


The Feast of the Circumcision 
New Year’s Day Was Formerly the Octave of Christmas 


“His Name was called Jesus’’ (Luke, ii. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) At first, New Year’s Day was merely 
the octave of Christmas. 

(2) The present feast was adopted largely 
to combat pagan excesses. 

(3) The Mass of the feast is composed of 
three elements: 
(a) the Nativity of Christ; 
(b) the Motherhood of Mary; and 
(c) the Circumcision and naming of 

Our Lord. 


My dear brethren, for the first day 
of the New Year, the Church’s holy 
Liturgy provides us with the Feast of 
the Circumcision. On reading the 
Mass of this feast, we may be surprised 
to discover that it does not contain 
one reference to our beginning on this 
day a new year! Furthermore, if we 
turn to the more ancient liturgical 
books of the Church, our surprise will 
grow greater, as we find that originally 
there was not even assigned any feast 
for this day. The explanation of this 
silence as regards the beginning of a 
New Year, is to be found in the ancient 
history of the Church. 

To usher in the New Year by a 
riotous, tumultuous welcome, is a 
popular custom whose origins are lost 
in the obscurity of remote antiquity. 
In the time of the Czsars, the New 
Year was greeted by widespread 


drunkenness, indecent spectacles, and 
unbridled excesses. These disgrace- 
ful customs were practised by a very 
considerable percentage of the people, 
and they were so deeply rooted that 
the Church, despite all her efforts, 
was unable to make any considerable 
headway against them for several 
centuries. This appears to be the 
reason why the Church contented her- 
self at first with regarding the first day 
of January merely as the eighth day 
after Christmas—that is, ‘‘the Octave 
of the Lord,” as it is designated in all 
the ancient Christian calendars. 


The Present Feast Adopted to Combat 
Pagan Excesses 


So long as these shameful customs 
of the pagans reigned unchecked, it 
would have been very imprudent for 
the Church to have instituted a special 
feast for this day, since that would 
have meant that the faithful would 
have to leave the security of their 
homes in order to attend services at 
church. Thus, they would have been 
exposed to the shameless spectacles 
of the pagan orgies and to the outrages 
of drunken libertines. But when the 
efforts of the Church had finally suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the coarsest fea- 
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tures of this revelry, the Church felt 
that the time had arrived for a more 
direct and concentrated attack; and 
so she instituted for this day a special 
feast, that of the Circumcision of Our 
Lord. 

Her choice of this feast was a felici- 
tous one, for it was a logical step in the 
development of the Liturgical Year. 
Both the idea and the date were de- 
rived from St. Luke’s Gospel (ii. 21). 
It was the Jewish practice to circum- 
cize the male child on the eighth day 
after his birth. While it is true that 
Christ was not bound by the law, 
nevertheless, He submitted to this pre- 
cept “that He might redeem them who 
were under the law; that we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons” (Gal., iv. 
4, 5). 


Mass of the Feast Composed of Three 
Elements 


If we analyze the text of to-day’s 
Mass, my dear brethren, we shall find 
that the Church incorporates three 
distinct thoughts in this one feast. In 
the first place, the Liturgy continues 
to set before us the nativity of Our Sav- 
iour by using once more the Epistle 
of the Midnight Mass of Christmas, 
as well as the Introit, Gradual, Offer- 
tory, and Communion of the Third 
Mass on Christmas. Then she intro- 
duces a new note by the three prayers 
of the Mass—the Collect, the Secret, 
and the Postcommunion. All these 
three prayers are the prayers of the 
Votive Mass of the Blessed Virgin. 
Lastly, a third thought is set before us 
by the very short Gospel which tells 
of the circumcision and naming of 
Our Lord. Let us see how skillfully 
the Liturgy develops these ideas. 

The Mass begins with rejoicing: 
“A child is born to us, and a Son is 
given to us; whose government is upon 


His shoulder: and His name shall be 
called the Angel of Great Counsel. 
Sing ye to the Lord a new canticle: be- 
cause He hath done wonderful things” 
(Introit). It is the same joyous an- 
nouncement we first heard on Christ- 
mas morn. But on that day we were 
entirely wrapped up in the contempla- 
tion of the infinite condescension and 
love of God, who deigned to leave the 
high heavens and descend to earth for 
our sake. We were completely over- 
whelmed that the Infinite could care 
so much for the finite, the Creator for 
the creature. 


The Motherhood of Mary 


On this day, the Liturgy presents 
the same truth for our consideration 
but from a somewhat different angle. 
Not only did God come down from 
heaven, but He was born of a woman; 
and as that woman was a member of 
the human race, we have a claim on 
her of kinship. Since the influence of 
a good mother over a loving son is 
boundless, let us hasten to avail our- 
selves of our kinship to Mary by 
begging her to exercise that influence 
in our behalf! The Collect of the 
Mass words this thought in an unusual 
but delightful way. Ordinarily, we 
ask Mary to intercede before God for 
us; but the Collect asks God to 
grant us Mary’s intercession! It is 
as though the Liturgy would sug- 
gest that Mary, as yet entirely ab- 
sorbed in the ecstasy of her maternity, 
was not conscious of her influence over 
her Divine Son; and because of this 
preoccupation of Mary’s, we address 
ourselves to her Son: ‘‘O God, who 
through the fruitful virginity of blessed 
Mary didst bestow on mankind the 
rewards of eternal salvation, grant, 
we beseech, that we may experience 
her intercession for us, through whom 
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we were made worthy to receive the 
author of life, Jesus Christ, Thy Son 
our Lord” (Collect). And how ur- 
gently do we need such powerful inter- 
cession, if we intend doing the most 
arduous tasks prescribed in the Epistle, 
to deny impiety and worldly lust, to 
live soberly and justly and piously in 
this world! 

However, let us not falter, my dear 
brethren, at the thought of the magni- 
tude of the task we have undertaken, 
for Our Lord and Saviour is already 
with us: ‘‘All the ends of the earth 
have seen the salvation of our God: 
sing joyfully to God, all the earth. 
The Lord hath made known His salva- 
tion: He hath revealed His justice in 
the sight of the Gentiles” (Gradual). 

The holy Gospel adds the third and 
principal note to to-day’s feast: “At 
that time: After eight days were past 
that the child should be circumcised, 
His name was called Jesus, so called 
by the angel before He was conceived 
in the womb.”’ The Divine Child re- 
ceives a name which is above all names 
(Phil., ii. 9). How fitting it was that 


He should be called Jesus (Jehovah is 
salvation) at the very moment when 
He was beginning the work of our 
salvation in the same manner He would 
one day complete it, namely, by shed- 
ding His most Precious Blood! 

Although the Infant in Mary’s arms 
appears to be nothing more than an 
ordinary, helpless babe, my faith tells 
me He is my Redeemer and my God, 
the very same God of whom it has been 
said: ““‘Thine are the heavens and 
Thine is the earth: the world and 
the fullness thereof Thou hast founded: 
justice and judgement are the prepara- 
tion of Thy throne” (Offertory). 

Imbued with these sentiments, let 
us begin the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Let 
us implore the Lord to receive our of- 
ferings and prayers, and cleanse us by 
these heavenly mysteries. May this 
communion cleanse us from sin, and, 
through the intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, make 
us partakers of a heavenly remedy! 
Through the same Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus 


(Sunday between the Circumcision and the Epiphany) 


Veneration of the Name of Jesus 


“Thou, O Lord, art our Father and Redeemer. Thy name is from eternity” 
(Is., lxiii. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Veneration of the Name of Jesus. 
(2) The power of this Name. 
(3) Praise of the Sacred Name. 


The Church, the Spouse of Jesus 
Christ, has always loved and venerated 
the Sacred Name of her Divine Spouse. 
From the days of the Apostles to the 
present time, we find abundant evi- 
dence for that statement; and it would 


be a serious mistake to look upon de- 
votion to the Holy Name as the prod- 
uct of the Middle Ages or of later 
times. It flourished from the very be- 
ginning of Christianity. St. Paul, in 
his writings, is constantly repeating 
that Holy Name. Indeed, as St. 
Jerome remarks, the Apostle often uses 
it when the text does not call for it and 
when its use tends to obscure the mean- 
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ing of apassage. St. Jerome attributes 
this to St. Paul’s vehement love of the 
Name of Jesus, a love that could not 
invoke often enough that adorable 
Name. 

As we travel down the centuries, we 
find in the writings of the Fathers and 
in the lives of the Saints many state- 
ments and many examples of a devoted 
love for the Holy Name. And when 
that Name was mocked and outraged 
by the impious heretics of the second 
half of the thirteenth century, the 
bishops of the Church, assembled in 
the Council of Lyons (1274), urged the 
faithful to have a special devotion to 
the Holy Name. This enactment led 
directly to the institution by the 
Church of the Holy Name Society. 

Considered liturgically, this feast is 
the same as the Feast of the Circum- 
cision. Liturgists always regarded the 
Feast of the Circumcision as the Feast 
of the Holy Name of Jesus, because 
it was at the circumcision that the 
Christ Child received the Name of 
Jesus. But after the Middle Ages, 
“during a period when the liturgical 
spirit had declined,” this was not gen- 
erally understood; and so, bishops in a 
number of dioceses throughout Europe 
began to approve a separate feast. 
However, it was not officially extended 
to the universal Church until the 
eighteenth century. Its late origin is 
betrayed by its violation of certain 
rules of liturgical composition; but the 
Mass makes up in devotion what it 
lacks in perfection of form. 

The Mass begins with urging that all 
men should pay homage to the Holy 
Name of Jesus and that all tongues 
should be employed in proclaiming the 
perfection of that Name: “In the Name 
of Jesus let every knee bow, of those 
that are in heaven, on earth, and under 
the earth: and let every tongue con- 


fess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in 
the glory of God the Father”’ (Introit). 
The Church would have us show this 
veneration of the Holy Name, because 
that Name is the strongest incentive 
to a virtuous life, recalling as it does 
the Exemplar of all virtues. It speaks 
urgently to us of voluntary poverty, 
of perfect chastity, of unparalleled 
obedience. It reminds us of the for- 
giveness of sin and of divine mercy. 
It keeps fresh in our mind our super- 
natural vocation, the attainment of 
everlasting happiness. It impresses 
on us that through Jesus, and through 
Him alone, we can gain heaven. This 
thought is concisely expressed by the 
Collect: ““O God, who hast appointed 
Thine only-begotten Son to be Saviour 
of mankind, and hast ordered that He 
be called Jesus, mercifully grant that 
as we venerate His Holy Name on 
earth, we may also enjoy seeing Him in 
heaven’’ (Collect). 


Power of This Name 


In order that we might be deeply 
impressed with the knowledge of the 
power of this Holy Name, the Church 
sets before us a lesson from the Acts 
of the Apostles. On the day following 
Pentecost, Peter had cured a man who 
had been crippled from birth. The 
Apostle was arrested and brought be- 
fore the ancients and high priests. 
He was asked: ‘“‘By what power or by 
what name, have you done this?” 
St. Peter, standing in the presence of 
the very men who had sent Christ to 
His death, boldly declared that the 
miraculous cure had been performed 
“by the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, whom ye crucified .. . 
even by Him this man standeth here 
before you whole. This is the stone 
that was rejected by you the builders 
which is become the head of the 
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corner. Neither is there salvation in 
any other. For there is no other 
Name under heaven given to men, 
whereby we must be saved.” 

Such is the power of this great Name! 
Not only does the invocation of this 
Name perform miracles, but in this 
Name lies the sole hope of salvation for 
the human race: ‘For there is no 
other Name under heaven given to 
men, whereby we must be saved.” As 
we struggle with the manifold trials of 
life, let us not be so foolish as to neglect 
this most powerful aid; rather, let us 
often invoke that Holy Name which 
makes the very demons tremble: 
“Save us, O Lord our God, and gather 
us from among the nations; that we 
may give thanks to Thy Holy Name, 
and may glory in Thy praise. Thou, 
O Lord, art our Father and Redeemer. 
Thy Name is from eternity’ (Gradual). 

In the Gospel, the mystery of the 
power of this Name isexplained. This 
is not a name selected by human be- 
ings. It was not chosen by Mary or 
Joseph. No, its origin was divine. 
It is true that other prophets also re- 
ceived their names from heaven, but 
not in the special sense Our Saviour 
did. It was the Eternal Father Him- 
self, as we learn in the Collect, who 
ordained that the Name Jesus be given 
to this Child. This choice of the 
Father was revealed to the world by 
the Angel Gabriel “before Jesus was 
conceived in the womb.” 

It was most appropriate that Our 
Lord should be called Jesus, for that 
Name means “Jehovah is salvation.” 
Never was a name more apt. For 
Christ came to rescue mankind from 
the stupid, degrading idolatry of pagan- 
ism into which it had sunk; He came 
to drive error from the minds of men 
and to restore to them the truth; He 
came to reveal to us the true God and 


the ineffable designs of God in our be- 
half; He came to redeem us from the 
slavery of sin, to make us once more 
the children of God and heirs to 
heaven. All these and many other 
blessings He obtained for us by a life 
of poverty, obscurity, and suffering, 
and finally by a cruel death on the 
cross. It was therefore most becom- 
ing that the Father should give Christ 
a name descriptive of the great work 
of our redemption and of our salva- 
tion. 


Praise of the Sacred Name 


Reflect on all this Name has meant 
for the human race! Salvation from 
the powers of hell, hope for the forgive- 
ness of sins, the source of all grace, 
certain and abundant reward to the 
virtuous, unshaken courage to the fal- 
tering, unlimited strength to the weak, 
firm hope to the despairing, and 
sweet solace to the afflicted! O thrice 
sacred Name of Jesus; that rouses us 
from the slough of sin; that invites us 
to hope for pardon; that transforms 
our guilt into forgiveness; that makes 
us walk in the path of virtue; how can 
our grateful hearts ever thank Thee or 
praise enough! “I will praise Thee, 
O Lord my God, with my whole heart, 
and I will glorify Thy Name forever: 
for Thou, O Lord, art sweet and mild, 
and plenteous in mercy to all that call 
upon Thee”’ (Offertory). 

What sentiments more appropriate 
could fill our hearts and minds as we 
turn to the Eucharistic Sacrifice of the 
same Lord Jesus Christ? In a few 
moments, the adorable Jesus of whom 
we have been speaking will renew 
on our altar the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Cross. The Secret of the Mass 
invokes the “blessing of the most 
clement God whereby every creature 
thrives.’’ Let us beseech our God to 
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sanctify this sacrifice, which we are 
about to offer unto Him, to the glory 
of the Name of His Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. May this sacrifice be 
pleasing to the Divine Majesty and 
bring Him praise, and may it at the 
same time avail us unto salvation! 
From this salvation, no one is ex- 
cluded, for Jesus died forallmen. The 
universality of redemption is pro- 
claimed by the Communion prayer, 
which declares that all nations shall 
come and adore in the presence of 


the Lord and shall glorify His Name. 

As we conclude the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, let us pray that the almighty 
and everlasting God, who has created 
and redeemed us, may mercifully look 
on our prayers and on the sacrifice 
which we have offered in the Name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. May He deign 
to receive it and to pour upon us His 
grace; and may we rejoice that our 
names are written in heaven, under 
the glorious Name of Jesus, as a pledge 
of eternal predestination! 


Feast of the Holy Family 


(First Sunday after the Epiphany) 
Attacks on the Christian Family 


“Jesus went down with them and came to Nazareth, and was subject to them” 
(Luke, ii. 51). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Attacks on the Christian family. 
(2) The sanctity and happiness of the 
Christian home. 
(3) Yet, trials are necessary. 
(4) May the Holy Family bless us! 


To-day, my dear brethren, we have 
another Sunday’s office displaced by a 
modern feast. This Feast of the Holy 
Family may be called an American 
feast, as it was first instituted in 
Canada by the Bishop of Quebec. It 
was most providential that devotion to 
the Holy Family should have spread 
throughout the Church during the 
second half of the nineteenth century, 
because during that period anti-cleri- 
cal governments and atheistic indi- 
viduals directed their attacks on the 
Christian family, endeavoring to elimi- 
nate the religious training of the 
children and to usurp complete control 
of them. The State arrogantly asserted 
that it had the right to assume abso- 
lute control of all children. It claimed 


that the children belonged entirely to 
the State, not to the parents; hence, 
the State might deprive parents of 
their children whenever it saw fit, and 
it might train them in any way it chose. 
The logical effect of such unjust 
claims would be to degrade the parents 
to the level of mere breeders of children 
for the benefit of the Sovereign State. 


Sanctity of the Christian Home 


Against this monstrous, degrading 
doctrine, later to be adopted by Com- 
munistic Russia, the Church fought 
with all her might. She vigorously 
condemned the doctrine which would 
have lowered husband and wife to the 
level of animals, and she proclaimed 
far and wide the dignity and sanctity 
of the Christian home. It was to 
counteract the vicious attack of the 
State that Pope Leo XIII granted to 
the universal Church the feast of the 
ideal family, the Holy Family at 
Nazareth. In to-day’s Mass, the 
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Christian home is portrayed as it 
existed at Nazareth; but it can also be 
interpreted as portraying every Chris- 
tian family where God’s grace reigns 
supreme. It is in this second sense 
that we explain to-day’s Mass. 

The Introit indicates that the home 
is a very tabernacle of the Lord. The 
husband and wife are partners, so to 
speak, with God in filling the number 
of the elect; and for this reason their 
home is called a tabernacle. Hence, 
how great should be their joy and 
happiness in bringing children into this 
world! ‘Let the father of the just one 
exult with joy: let thy father and thy 
mother rejoice, and she that bore thee 
be glad. How beloved are Thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of Hosts! My soul 
longeth and fainteth for the courts of 
the Lord” (Introit). 

Such an exalted vocation obviously 
requires the most exalted virtues. It is 
not easy to maintain home life on the 
high level required by the Church; 
it can be done only by many and great 
graces. And so, the Church would 
have parents often pray to God for the 
necessary grace of their vocation: 
“Lord Jesus Christ, who, subject to 
Mary and Joseph, didst consecrate 
family life by Thy ineffable virtues, 
aid us by their united intercession to 
profit by the examples of Thy Holy 
Family, and attain to their everlasting 
companionship”’ (Collect). 

We have just said that the vocation 
of the Christian couple requires the 
highest virtues. What are these 


virtues? The Apostle enumerates 
them for us in the Epistle: “... mercy, 
benignity, humility, modesty, pa- 


tience; bearing with one another, and 
forgiving one another.... But above 
all these things, . . . charity, which is 
the bond of perfection.’”” Happy the 
home in which these virtues flourish! 


That home in which the parents and 
children live in mutual forbearance, 
forgiveness, and charity, is truly the 
house of the Lord. This is the thought 
poetically expressed in the Gradual: 
“One thing have I asked of the Lord, 
this will I seek after, that I may dwell 
in the house of the Lord all the days of 
my life. Blessed are they that dwell in 
Thy house, O Lord, they shall praise 
Thee forever and ever” (Gradual). 


Yet, Trials Are Necessary 


This picture of a happy Christian 
home in which supernatural charity is 
the supreme law appears to be suddenly 
changed by an irrelevant Gospel. We 
are told how Jesus with Mary and 
Joseph went up to Jerusalem to take 
part in the feast of the Pasch. The 
Divine Child is separated from Mary 
and Joseph and for three days is lost 
to them. They finally find Him in the 
temple, seated in the midst of the 
doctors, “hearing them and asking 
them questions.’ And His mother 
said to Him: “Child, why hast Thou 
done so to us? Behold, Thy father and 
I have sought Thee sorrowing.”’ 

This Gospel, far from being irrele- 
vant, is most opportune, for it com- 
pletes the picture of the Christian 
family. While the peace and happi- 
ness that come from the consciousness 
of doing God’s will must necessarily 
reign in the Christian home, this does 
not mean that there will be no suffer- 
ings. Many Christians seem to think 
that, once they turn to God and begin 
to serve Him as faithfully as they can, 
many, if not all, of their trials and 
sufferings should disappear! They ex- 
pect God to bless their efforts in a 
visible and material way. It is a 
source of scandal to them that the just 
man encounters many trials and tribu- 
lations, while the sinner prospers in all 
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his undertakings. Such people do not 
realize that God’s rewards are in 
eternity, not in this life; that virtues 
cannot be made perfect except through 
trials; that our love of God can be 
purified only through sufferings. To 
impress this important lesson on us, 
the Gospel lays emphasis on the fact 
that even in the Holy Family there 
were tears and aching hearts. 


May the Holy Family Bless Us! 


In a few moments, my dear brethren, 
we shall offer up the Holy Sacrifice of 
the altar. The Offertory reminds us 
that the parents of Jesus carried the 
Child to Jerusalem that they might 


present Him to the Lord; let us re- 
flect that we too are about to offer 
Jesus to the Lord. And as we offer 
that Victim of propitiation, let us be- 
seech the Lord that, by the intercession 
of the Virgin Mother of God and of 
blessed Joseph, He may establish our 
own families firmly in His peace and 
grace. At the close of Mass, when we 
have partaken of the Body and Blood 
of Christ, let us beg our Lord Jesus 
Christ to grant us the grace to imitate 
the examples of His Holy Family; and 
that in the hour of our death we may be 
met by the glorious Virgin Mary, along 
with St. Joseph, and be received into 
everlasting dwellings. Amen. 


Second Sunday after the Epiphany 


Joy over the Coming of the Prince of Peace 


“Loving one another with the charity of the brotherhood’’ (Rom., xii. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Joy over the coming of the Prince of 
Peace. 
(2) Peace cannot be had without charity. 
(3) Thecharity of Christ. 


In the season immediately following 
the Epiphany, my dear friends, all the 
Sunday Masses continue to reécho the 
gladness brought to mankind by the 
coming of Our Lord. To understand 
the reason of this prolonged festivity, 
we must recall something of the hor- 
rible moral and spiritual degradation 
in which the human race grovelled for 
so many centuries. Ignorance of God, 
the vilest superstitions, cruelty, and 
the most unnatural forms of vice were 
rampant. The human family was 
fast heading for anarchy and chaos. 
And then, when despair was the great- 
est and hope the weakest, Jesus Christ 
our Saviour was born at Bethlehem. 
This time God did not send a patriarch 
or a prophet. Our Saviour was none 


other than the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, who had assumed our 
human nature. Is it remarkable then 
that we cannot restrain our transports 
of joy, now that the long night of terror 
for mankind has finally passed and the 
Light of God is now actually in our 
midst, never to leave us again? That 
is why the Mass begins with an invita- 
tion to the whole earth to rejoice: 
“Let all the earth adore Thee, O God, 
and sing to Thee: let it sing a psalm 
to Thy name, O Thou most high. 
Shout with joy to God, all the earth, 
sing ye a psalm to His name: give 
glory to His praise’ (Introit). 

But if our joy is to be lasting, we 
must have peace, spiritual peace with- 
in, and peace among men. Without 
spiritual peace, there can be no real 
joy, and without peace among men, 
how can we rejoice? If, as some litur- 
gists assert, Pope Gregory the Great 
composed this Collect in the midst of 
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wars, how singularly opportune is its 
occurrence at this time when nearly 
the whole world is engaged in the 
shedding of blood! “Almighty and 
eternal God, who rulest all things both 
in heaven and on earth, mercifully 
hear the prayers of Thy people, and 
grant us Thy peace in our days” 
(Collect). 


Peace Cannot Be without Charity 


It will be noticed that we ask God 
for His peace, and not for the kind of 
peace the world gives. Not without 
the gravest reasons do we make this 
distinction. For untold ages, the 
human race has shed the blood of its 
members. Instead of there being but 
one human family on the face of the 
earth, there have been as many families 
as there have been nations. Men 
have always looked with suspicion 
upon those who had a different lan- 
guage, a different religion, different 
interests. These diversities have been 
the pretexts for the bloodiest and most 
cruel wars as far back as history goes. 
To slaughter, to maim, to pillage, to 
destroy—this seems to have been the 
principal ambition of every ruler who 
aspired to greatness. Then, when ex- 
haustion or expediency counselled a 
cessation of the horrors of war, the 
statesmen would assemble to draw up 
the terms of peace. But history re- 
peats with endless monotony the 
futility of the efforts of statesmen. 
Treaties were solemnly drawn up and 
as solemnly sworn to; but they were 
kept only so long as it was to the inter- 
ests of the stronger nation. And once 
more there would begin the cycle of 
anguish, tears, blood, and death. Once 
more, a new slogan had to be thought 
out to arouse the people: ‘For 
liberty .... For the Fatherland.... 
For justice.” Such has been the 


history of the world from the most 
ancient times down to the present 
day—the supreme mockery of it all 
being that, only a score of years ago, 
the bloodiest war in the history of the 
world was fought. What for? It 
was “‘a war to end all wars!’ And to- 
day, tens of thousands of innocent men, 
women, and children, are being blasted 
to horrible death. This is the “peace” 
the world gives. We want nothing of 
such “‘peace.”’ 

It will be a long step towards the 
God-given peace we seek, if we bear in 
mind that we must use the various 
gifts of faith for the edification of all 
men; and that we are all brothers in 
Christ Jesus, in whom we should love 
one another without dissimulation: 
“Loving one another with the charity 
of brotherhood, .. . being of one mind 
one towards another.”’ 

We have then in this Epistle the 
fundamental rules for Christian moral- 
ity and for Christian peace: justice 
(“he that ruleth with carefulness’’), 
mercy (“he that showeth mercy with 
cheerfulness”), and love with the 
charity of the brotherhood. To build 
on any other foundations is folly. 
The labors of statesmen for peace, 
based on conquest and on political ex- 
pediency, have always proved in vain, 
and have always been paid for in 
human blood. God alone is the salva- 
tion of man. Hence, the Gradual 
declares: “‘The Lord sent His Word, 
and healed them: and delivered them 
out of their destruction. Let the 
mercies of the Lord give glory to Him: 
and His wonderful works to the 
children of men’’ (Gradual). 


The Charity of Christ 


The law of supernatural charity 
towards one another, which the Liturgy 
of to-day has been emphasizing, is 
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exemplified in the Gospel by Our Lord 
and His blessed Mother. Jesus and 
Mary had been invited to attend a 
wedding feast at Cana. Mary, notic- 
ing that the supply of wine had become 
exhausted, called her Son’s attention 
to the fact. It was at this request of 
His Mother that Jesus performed His 
first miracle and changed the water 
into wine. Truly, our Divine Lord 
was giving mankind a wonderful ex- 
ample of charity. Not only did He 
perform a miracle to help others, but 
He performed it for a reason that did 
not appear to be very urgent. Surely, 
the shortage of wine was not a serious 
matter; it was not a grave misfortune. 
It might lessen, but it would hardly 
ruin, the happiness of the young 
couple. It might cause some tem- 
porary embarrassment, and then be 
laughed at later! Yet, Mary asks 
for, and Christ performs, a miracle! 
Truly, God is on earth in our very 
midst, for only a God could manifest 
such ineffable kindness and love! 
And if He performed so great a deed 
for so small a want, have we not every 
reason to expect that His gracious love 
will exceed all bounds if we plead for 
things indispensable to body and soul? 
If He saved the bridal couple from a 
short-lived embarrassment, will He 
not save us from eternal shame? If 
He was solicitous for their earthly 


happiness, will He be indifferent to 
our eternal beatitude? Has not Our 
Saviour Himself endeavored to instil 
this truth in our incredulous minds? 
If God takes care of birds and flowers, 
“how much more you, O ye of little 
faith!” 

The Gospel then not only reveals 
to me the depths of the mercy and love 
of God; it also carries the assurance of 
the unfailing bounty of Our Lord 
towards me. Transported by this 
thought, the Offertory rapturously 
cries out: “Shout with joy to God, all 
the earth, sing you a psalm to His 
name; come and hear, all you who 
fear God, and I will tell you what great 
things He hath done for my soul’ 
(Offertory). 

My dear brethren, we are now about 
to begin. the more sacred part of the 
Mass. Let us begin it, in the words of 
the Offertory, by asking God to 
sanctify the gifts which we offer, and 
to cleanse us from the stains of our 
sins. And when we have completed 
that Eucharistic Sacrifice by partaking 
of Holy Communion, let the meaning 
of Christ’s first miracle encourage us 
to ask that same Christ that there be 
increased in us the workings of His 
power; that thriving on these Divine 
Sacraments, we may be prepared by 
His bounty to receive what they 
promise. 


Third Sunday after the Epiphany 
Rejoice, Our Lord’s Kingdom Is Established 


“The Lord hath reigned, let the earth rejoice’ (Ps. xcvi. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Rejoice, for Our Lord’s kingdom is 
established. 
(2) What must we do to belong to this king- 
dom? 
(3) Who are eligible for membership? 


The Masses of this season, my dear 
friends, progressively develop the idea 
of the kingdom which Our Lord came 
to establish. By implication, the Lit- 
urgy is slowly beginning to turn, re- 
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luctantly as it were, from the happi- 
ness of Bethlehem towards the drama 
that isin store. As yet, this change is 
almost imperceptible, being only sug- 
gested by allusion to the universal 
kingdom which Christ has come to 
establish. The dominant note of the 
Liturgy is still one of bliss arising from 
the presence of God on earth. So the 
Introit opens With a joyous greeting; 
but in that greeting we now hear of the 
kingship of Our Lord. This will be 
referred to several times in the Mass. 
Meanwhile, we are invited to be glad 
because Our Lord reigns: ‘“‘Adore God, 
all ye angels: Sion heard, and was 
glad, and the daughters of Juda re- 
joiced. The Lord hath reigned; let 
the earth rejoice; let the many islands 
be glad” (Introit). 

This general note of rejoicing seems 
to be interrupted by a Collect out of 
harmony with the rest of the Mass. 
But the discord is only apparent; it 
will be seen that it fits in perfectly with 
the predominant thought of the Mass. 
This Saviour, who has come in our 
midst, who is proving His divine 
mission by His miracles, has come to 
establish a spiritual kingdom that is to 
extend over the whole world. 


What Must We Do to Belong to This 
Kingdom? 

If we wish to belong to that king- 
dom, we must live in the state of grace. 
As we reflect on this indispensable 
condition, we become deeply conscious 
of our many weaknesses; and so, in 
the Collect, we utter this timely peti- 
tion: “Almighty and everlasting God, 
mercifully look upon our infirmities, 
and stretch forth the right hand of Thy 
majesty to help and defend us’’ (Col- 
lect). If a Saint might well utter such 
a prayer, how urgently do we sinners 
need to implore God to protect us, 


to shield us by His almighty power 
from all evil, that we may continue to 
remain faithful subjects in His king- 
dom! 

The lesson is a continuation of the 
same Epistle used throughout this 
season. It continues to set forth the 
requirements for citizenship in the 
Messianic kingdom. That portion of 
the law emphasized in to-day’s Mass 
comprises one of the most difficult 
commands the Lawgiver has imposed 
on us. Many souls have abandoned 
God’s kingdom just because of this 
one law, believing that God has asked 
the impossible. Let us turn to the 
lesson and find out what is this formid- 
able barrier to eternal salvation. The 
Apostle tells us that we must ‘“‘render 
to no man evil for evil.... Do not 
revenge yourselves, dearly beloved, 
but give place unto wrath: for it is 
written: ‘Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay,’ saith the Lord.... Be not 
overcome by evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” 

The law of charity inculcated in last 
Sunday’s Epistle permits of no ex- 
ceptions. Even if someone near to us, 
someone whom we had looked upon 
as a friend, or even someone whom we 
had heaped favors upon, should repay 
our friendship, our affection, our 
benefits, by a grievous injury, we must 
resist that well-nigh overpowering im- 
pulse of nature to strike back. There 
must be no revenge; else we shall be 
overcome by evil. Cost what it may, 
we must strive to overcome by good 
deeds the evil done us. This is one of 
the reasons why the Church, in her 
profound knowledge of human nature, 
urged us in the Collect to beseech 
Almighty God to look mercifully upon 
our infirmities and to help us. 

After this warning of the Apostle, 
the Gradual renews the exultation of 
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the Introit over the establishment of 
God’s kingdom: ‘‘The Gentiles shall 
fear Thy name, O Lord, and all the 
kings of the earth Thy glory. For the 
Lord hath built up Sion, and He shall 
be seen in His majesty. The Lord 
hath reigned; let the earth rejoice; let 
the many islands be glad”’ (Gradual). 


Who Are Eligible for Membership in This 
Kingdom? 


We have already seen the require- 
ments for citizenship in God’s king- 
dom. But may anyone who has those 
requirements enter? Did not God 
Himself restrict His kingdom to the 
chosen people? The Gospel answers 
this question. It narrates for us, not 
one, but two miracles. Our com- 
passionate Saviour cures a leper of his 
horrible disease: “I will. Be thou 
made clean.’”’ And then He cures, 
from afar, the servant who had been 
afflicted grievously with paralysis. It 
was on the occasion of this second 
miracle that Jesus declared: ‘““Many 
shall come from the east, and from the 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven. But the children of the 
kingdom shall be cast out into the 
exterior darkness.”’ 

The Church sets this Gospel before 
us for a twofold reason. First, it 
wishes to prove to us that He who is 
demanding of us so difficult a standard 
of life has the right to make such de- 
mands. Christ proclaimed Himself 
to be of divine origin, and He per- 
formed miracles in support of this as- 
sertion. Those miracles convince us 
that Christ had the right to teach us 
“as one having power.” Secondly, 
the nature of those miracles tells us 
who are to be members of Christ’s 


kingdom. It is no longer restricted to 
the Jews; it is now open to all, even 
to sinners if they will repent. The 
leper and the paralyzed servant are 
forcible examples of the sinner. Just 
as leprosy with its revolting ulcers dis- 
figures the human body and renders 
the unfortunate victim an object of 
horror and loathing to his fellow-man, 
so the leprosy of sin renders the sinner 
horrible in the sight of God. Simi- 
larly, paralysis cripples the most active 
and powerful person and renders him 
helpless, and in this respect it reminds 
us of sin which completely cripples the 
higher life of the soul. 

The message of the Gospel, then, is 
one of hope. Not only am I, a Gentile, 
eligible for the kingdom of God; but 
even though my soul has been defiled 
by moral leprosy and deadened by the 
paralysis of sin, there is in our midst a 
Divine Healer who, by a word, can 
cure me. It is my Redeemer, my 
Saviour, who is calling me to leave the 
valley of death and to become one of 
the children of light. Hence, the 
Offertory exults in this power of Our 
Lord: “The right hand of the Lord 
hath exercised power, the right hand 
of the Lord hath exalted me: I shall 
not die, but live, and shall declare the 
works of the Lord” (Offertory). 

We all hope to obtain this blessed 
experience—life, life everlasting, in 
which to ‘declare the works of the 
Lord.” As the solemn moment ap- 
proaches in which we are to offer up 
the Holy Sacrifice, let us beseech the 
Lord ‘‘to cleanse our offenses, and 
sanctify the bodies and minds of His 
subjects,” so that we, who are per- 
mitted ‘‘to deal with such great myster- 
ies, may be made worthy to enjoy 
their fruits.” 
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Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany 


Joy over the Establishment of Christ’s Kingdom 


“And His disciples came to Him, and awaked Him saying: ‘Lord, save us, we 
perish’”’ (Matt., viii. 25). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Joy over the establishment of Christ’s 
kingdom. 
(2) Our failings may deprive us of this 
kingdom. 
(3) We can safeguard ourselves by faith 
and prayer. 


The Masses for the fourth, fifth, 
and six Sundays after the Epiphany 
have a unique character. Except for 
the prayers (Collect, Secret, and Post- 
communion), the Epistle, and the 
Gospel, these three Masses are the 
same as that of the Third Sunday after 
the Epiphany. In other words, all 
these Masses use the same Introit, 
the same Gradual, the same Offertory, 
and the same Communion. This 
poverty of composition at once stamps 
the Masses as being of relatively late 
origin. The explanation of this anom- 
aly is, of course, the variable date of 
Easter which may not permit of more 
than two Sundays between Epiphany 
and Septuagesima. For this reason, it 
was not deemed necessary to compose 
complete Masses for Sundays which 
did not often occur. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
the last three Masses of the Epiphany 
cycle are rich in solid instruction. 
They set forth the same general 
thoughts which we find in the earlier 
Masses of this cycle. They continue 
to be a sort of prolongation of Christ- 
mastide, with their chief characteristic 
one of joy over the coming of 
the Saviour. In to-day’s Mass, the 
Church again lays emphasis on the 
kingship of Christ and on His spiritual 
kingdom. The Mass is a logical 


development of the previous Masses. 

The Liturgy, still rejoicing over the 
coming of the Saviour, joyously pro- 
claims that He is our King: “Adore 
God, all you His angels: Sion heard 
and was glad, and the daughters of 
Juda rejoiced. The Lord hath reigned; 
let the earth rejoice; let the many 
islands be glad”’ (Introit). 

What did the royal prophet mean 
in saying: ‘““Let the many islands be 
glad’? Ata period when the Hebrews 
were not yet a seafaring people, the 
islands of the Mediterranean were to 
the Jews distant, remote places; and 
so the word came to signify the remote, 
heathen countries. It is inspiring to 
us to realize, then, that we Gentiles 
are referred to in this invitation, 
uttered so many centuries ago by the 
prophet, to be glad over the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ. 


Our Failings May Deprive Us of This 
Kingdom 

But the Church reminds us that, if 
we wish to continue to be loyal sub- 
jects of our King, we must ever be 
watchful over the frailty of our nature, 
and that therefore we should con- 
stantly pray to God for the help we so 
greatly need. The Collect well ex- 
presses the fact of our utter depend- 
ence on God: ‘‘O God, who knowest us 
to be set in the midst of so great 
dangers that, by reason of the frailty 
of our nature, we cannot stand, grant 
to us health of mind and body, that 
those things which we suffer for our 
sins we may by Thy aid overcome” 
(Collect). 
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The thought expressed by this prayer 
is fundamental. We are striving to 
attain a supernatural end. That end 
is entirely beyond our natural powers 
and cannot be reached except by God’s 
gracious assistance. Our human na- 
ture is entirely too frail to resist the 
perils surrounding us on every side, 
while the numerous afflictions that be- 
fall us are often above our unaided 
strength. If we hope for success, we 
must, especially in times of great 
dangers, call upon Our Saviour. 

But calling upon Our Lord will have 
little effect unless we are Christ’s 
disciples, or at least earnestly desire 
to become His disciples: “By this 
shall all men know that you are My 
disciples, if you have love one for an- 
other.” This infallible test of Our 
Lord’s is laid down in the Epistle 
of the Mass: “Brethren: Owe no man 
anything, but to love one another; 
for he that loveth his neighbor hath 
fulfilled the law, . . . and if there be 
any other commandment, it is com- 
prised in this word: ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ The love 
of our neighbor worketh no evil: 
love, therefore, is the fulfilling of the 
law.” 

It is most fitting that the Church 
should keep insisting on the supreme 
law of charity, especially at a time 
when Christ our Saviour, under no 
constraint except the constraint of 
love, has just come upon earth to 
reconcile man with God. This rec- 
onciliation cannot be effected unless 
man is also reconciled with his fellow- 
man. If we are God’s, then we are 
all children of the same Father, 
destined for the same home, partakers 
of the same Divine Food, and members 
of the same body. The Church in- 
sists that we cannot really love God 
unless we also really love our fellowman. 


We children of God hold firmly to 
this teaching, and we renew our re- 
solve to remain faithful members of 
this kingdom of Christ. We hail our 
King, and we glory in His power: 
“The Gentiles shall fear Thy name, O 
Lord, and all the kings of the earth 
Thy glory. For the Lord hath built 
up Sion, and He shall be seen in His 
majesty. The Lord hath reigned; 
let the earth rejoice; let the many 
islands be glad” (Gradual). 


We Can Safeguard Ourselves by Faith 
and Prayer 

But while we are still on earth, 
membership in God’s kingdom does 
not mean a life of ease, of comfort, of 
pleasure. Moralists have used every 
kind of imagery to describe our lot on 
earth: it is a battle, a warfare, a tem- 
porary imprisonment; it is a journey 
through foreign lands; it is a voyage 
over the ocean of life. By these and 
similar figures, the moralists would im- 
press upon us that life is made up of 
trials, temptations, and _ sufferings. 
This fact, however, is one already 
well-known to every individual. We 
all have experienced the sufferings, 
the tribulations, the storms of life. 
We know only too well that often 
these dangers have spelled disaster 
for us, and deep in our heart is the 
ever-present fear that some day one 
of these terrible storms of life may 
sweep us away from the kingdom of God. 

Against this ever-threatening catas- 
trophe, the Church is most anxious 
to protect us. So she portrays for 
us a dramatic picture which she takes 
from the day’s Gospel. She tells us 
how Christ and His Apostles were 
crossing the sea of Genesareth, ‘‘and 
behold a great storm arose in the sea, so 
that the boat was covered with the 
waves, but He was asleep. And His 
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disciples came to Him, and awaked 
Him, saying: ‘Lord, save us, we per- 
ish.’ And Jesus saith to them: ‘Why 
are you fearful, O ye of little faith?’ 
Then rising up, He commanded the 
winds and the sea, and there came 
a great calm.” 

The application is obvious. When 
the storms of life overtake us and 
threaten to engulf us, we too are some- 
times fearful that God has forgotten 
us. We feel that we are struggling 
against overwhelming odds, and that 
we are struggling alone. ‘‘O ye of little 
faith!” If we would avoid this rebuke 
of Our Saviour’s, let us exercise our 
faith in God’s power and love. If we 
are striving, imperfectly though it 
may be, to be loyal subjects of God, 
nothing can harm us. The right hand 
of God is stretched over us; Jesus only 
appears to be asleep. For, when our 
faith has been sufficiently tested and 
the storm has accomplished its purpose 
of helping to purify and perfect us, 


Our Saviour will arise and command 
the wind and the sea, and a great calm 
will ensue. 

Let us often repeat the comforting 
words of the Offertory of to-day’s 
Mass: “‘The right hand of the Lord 
hath exercised power, the right hand 
of the Lord hath exalted me; I shall 
not die, but live and declare the works 
of the Lord’”’ (Offertory). 

In a few moments, the priest will be 
standing at the altar, and will be of- 
fering up the Holy Sacrifice. Uniting 
ourselves with him, let us, in the 
words of the Secret, beseech Almighty 
God ‘‘that the offering of this sacrifice 
may ever purify and fortify our 
frailty against all evil.’ And when 
we have been refreshed with the Body 
and Blood of our Saviour, let us again 
pray with the priest, asking the Lord 
that His gifts may ‘‘set us free from 
earthly and sensual attractions, and 
ever give us new strength by heavenly 
nourishment.” 











Book Reviews 


St. Teresa of Avila.—Modern scholars 
have given us many excellent biographies 
of Saints—authentic narratives of the trials 
and fears, the joys and triumphs, of Christ’s 
heroes. We are now endebted to Dr. William 
Thomas Walsh for a full-length portrait of 
St. Teresa of Avila.! In the generous com- 
pass of 584 pages this notable historian re- 
counts the life of that glorious woman, the 
Seraphic Mother, Teresa of Jesus, who, 
growing steadily in stature with the passing 
of the centuries, increases the circle of her 
friends in every succeeding age, and will re- 
main for all time a proud boast of the Catholic 
Church. Dr. Walsh makes the great nun 
live again. We visit the fine home of her 
childhood, listen to her conversations, and 
share in her thoughts. We even know of 
the orange-colored dress bordered with black 
velvet that she wore whenever she visited the 
Carmelites as a young girl. We are charmed 
at her spiritual conferences with her young 
brother, Antonio. We get a vivid picture 
of the country and times in which Teresa 
lived. Nobles and peasants, monks and 
nuns, all enter into this manifold story, 
through which Teresa moves with her un- 
flagging courage and wit. We see her ready 
smile, her flashing dark eyes, her poor habit, 
and her humble ‘‘alpargatas.’’ In one hand 
she holds the crucifix whereon her King is 
nailed as her Model, her Spouse and her God. 
Her other hand holds her books, the trophies 
of her battles for God and for souls. Dr. 
Walsh makes her ‘‘modern”’ indeed, in the 
sense that he makes us see how humble and 
human she was, how sweet and gentle, yethow 
heroic and generous in her surrender to her 
Master and her God. 

To write this work, the author assembled, 
arranged and simplified all the available 
material. He drew freely on the great biog- 
raphies of Fathers Ribera, S.J., Julian of 
Avila and Silverio, O.C.D. He tells us in 
the Foreword that he disliked the phraseol- 
ogy of St. Teresa’s ‘‘Autobiography” when 


1 Saint Teresa of Avila. A Biography. 
By William Thomas Walsh (Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, 1943, pp. 592 including 
Index). 


he first read it years ago. But later, on 
reading the original Spanish text, he found 
that for the defects which had annoyed him 
the olden translator was to blame. 

Readers of Dr. Walsh’s work will learn to 
reverence all souls that aspire to union with 
God, and to take heart in their own spiritual 
trials when they see how hard a struggle 
Teresa had to carry on. She received her 
first impulse to read spiritual books from the 
example of her uncle, Pedro. Prompted by 
this influence she learned to meditate on eter- 
nal truths. This led her eventually to 
Carmel, where the mitigated Rule was fol- 
lowed. Owing to a strange malady, she was 
allowed to spend a Winter with her sister and 
brother-in-law in the cold hills of Castille. 
On the way she received from Uncle Pedro a 
copy of “The Third Spiritual Alphabet” by 
Francisco De Osuna. During the Winter 
Teresa studied and followed the advice of 
this excellent work, which remained dear to 
her for the rest of her life. By God’s grace 
she now became a contemplative, developed a 
relish for supernatural prayer, and tasted 
the delights of God in solitude and recollec- 
tion. Dr. Walsh writes: ‘‘Osuna confirmed 
what she had instinctively felt: that in man 
—the greatest of His works, man whom He 
has made to His likeness and image, man in 
whom He had become incarnate—was God 
to be found indwelling as a personality, a 
father, a king, a lover, the sum of all delights 
for which He had implanted a craving in the 
human heart. If a person cast off all sin, 
which is in essence opposition to God, if after 
being purified by frequent confession and 
penance he placed himself quietly at the dis- 
posal of God, he might hope to hear God speak 
to him, deep within the secret recesses of his 
soul. ‘Enter into thyself!’ For Teresa this 
was a profound discovery which motivated 
and will help to explain all the rest of her 
career” (p. 53). 

The influence of Osuna did not bring Teresa 
to perfection and union with God at this time, 
but he started her on the right path. She was 
yet to pass through twenty years of imper- 
fections and half-hearted consecration till 
finally she implored the grace of complete 
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conversion from vanity, worldliness, and re- 
serve in God’s service. Her surrender 
brought her gradually to the heights of 
mystical contemplation. In a modern Eng- 
lish edition of Osuna’s work (Benziger, 1931, 
pp. 490 sq.) there are interesting notes on the 
great influence which this book had on St. 
Teresa. In his remarkable Introduction the 
famous Capuchin historian, Fr. Cuthbert, 
writes: ‘‘Most people have an aptitude for 
contemplative prayer, but fail to develop it 
either from moral laziness or perverseness or 
because of lack of encouragement or direc- 
tion on the part of those to whom they look 
for guidance. Yet, the very life of 
Catholicism may be said to depend for its 
spiritual energy upon its contemplatives and 
upon the activity of the contemplative spirit 
in the normal life of the Church. In the diffu- 
sion of the practice of contemplative prayer 
lies the most powerful antidote to that reli- 
gious externalism and formalism which is 
the bane of the spiritual life.... It was the 
reading of ‘The Third Spiritual Alphabet’ 
which led S. Teresa of Jesus, in her early 
timorous days, to go forward in the way of 
mental prayer—a precious encouragement to 
one who at that early period and tor many 
years after received nothing but discourage- 
ment from her spiritual advisers.’’ Later 
Teresa improved on Osuna, and in her own 
works has better arranged the entire matter 
of mysticism and developed it further than 
he or any others had done before her. 


Dr. Walsh has given us a magnificent ac- 
count of Teresa’s heroic achievements and 
trials in the reform of Carmel. There are 
many fine passages filled with pathos, while 
others breathe that patience and humor, that 
energy and zeal, for which Teresa is justly 
famous. Though always sickly and often 
buffeted by man and Satan, this heroic woman 
had the strength of Christ to found thirty 
monasteries of the Reform, and her example 
will be ever an incentive to all who labor for 
God and souls. She undertook the reform 
to make reparation to God for Luther and 
all the harm done to souls by the Protestant 
revolt. Thus, Teresa became the spiritual 
mother of uncounted thousands of souls 
both within and without her Order. Other 
Teresas are needed to-day, not only along the 
contemplative Orders, but also among the 
active. For contemplation does not mean 
inaction. Teresa writes that mystical graces 
“are given to help man to imitate Christ; 


hence, they always produce a more intensely 
active life. ... This is what prayer is for: 
to bring forth always works, works” (p. 488). 
There is no doubt but that thousands of 
English-speaking Catholics have been de- 
siring just this type of life of St. Teresa. 
Directors of souls will find in this work an 
urge to a deeper study of mystical theology 
so as to fulfill more faithfully their difficult 
office. All priests will ponder over this book 
and search their own consciences with regard 
to their sermons, confessional work and 
catechism classes. Of course, the arm of God 
is not shortened, and the Church will ever 
produce great Saints. It would, however, be 
tragic if through faults of direction God should 
be cheated of the service of souls that would 
be especially responsive to His inspirations. 
Dr Walsh’s work has been selected as the 
“Catholic Book of the Month.” Many 
readers have already hailed it as the Catholic 
book of the year. It unquestionably merits 
an honored place in every Catholic library. 
CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap. 


The Rounded-Out Chesterton.—Those who 
regard G. K. Chesterton as a great crusader 
of modern times will welcome Maisie Ward 
Sheed’s life of him.’ In this volume run- 
ning to almost seven hundred pages, they 
will find a full-length portrait of the human 
side of the great Catholic journalist. They 
will see ‘‘the young Man Mountain,” as G. 
Bernard Shaw described him, “a _ large 
abounding gigantically cherubic person who 
is not only large in body and mind beyond 
all decency, but seems to be growing larger 
as you look at him—‘swellin’ wisibly.’ ’’ They 
will read of Mrs. Chesterton's futile efforts 
to groom and polish him and encase his three 
hundred and fifty pounds in a frock-coat and 
surmount them with a silk hat; they will 
read of her change of strategy—her decision 
to make him picturesque by inducing him to 
don the wide-brimmed slouch hat and flowing 
cloak that became so characteristic of him. 

They will see him composing a poem in the 
door of a shop or writing his articles for the 
London Daily News in a Fleet St. café, ‘‘sam- 
pling and mixing a terrible conjunction of 
drinks, while many waiters hovered about 
him, partly in awe, and partly in case he 
should leave the restaurant without paying 
for what he had had.”’ They will find evi- 


1 Gilbert Keith Chesterton (Sheed and Ward, 
New York City). 
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dence of his scorn for scholarship and accu- 
racy. They will again read the many legends 
that have grown up around him: how he left 
under a bed the dress-suit he had brought to 
Bradford on Sunday for Sheffield on Monday, 
and how he wired his wife: ‘‘Am in Market 
Harborough. Where ought I to be?” They 
will catch interesting glimpses of men famous 
in literary and political circles of England 
during the past generation: Joseph Conrad, 
Henry James, H. G. Wells, J. M. Barrie, Max 
Beerbohm, George Meredith, Frank Swinner- 
ton, Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, G. 
Bernard Shaw, and many others. 

Maisie Ward Sheed was well equipped to 
give us this close-up portrait of Chesterton. 
When the champion of truth, tradition, and 
the Catholic philosophy of life laid down his 
pen and found ease in death, Mrs. Sheed was 
designated his official biographer. Mrs. 
Chesterton committed to her a mass of letters, 
the family documents, and Chesterton’s note- 
books and the diary extending from his teens 
into his later life. As Mrs. Sheed explains 
and as the biography itself abundantly estab- 
lishes, these materials wereenormous. Much 
sifting, selection, and digestion were necessary. 

The “official” information was supple- 
mented by letters and interviews with men 
and women who knew Chesterton intimately. 
Still other first-hand material was gathered 
from men who were associated with him as 
journalists, contributors to magazines, fellow- 
editors, and men of public affairs. Mrs. 
Sheed thus travelled extensively both in 
Europe and America to interview his friends 
and associates. And she could even draw 
upon her own memory, since, as the daughter 
of Wilfrid Ward, she was personally ac- 
quainted with the subject of her book and for 
some time saw much of him. Her picture of 
him as a man is as a result full and detailed. 

Some readers may, however, feel that this 
biography would have had more life and 
movement if its author had cut or reduced to 
an appendix a number of the letters she 
quotes in full or in part. They will feel so 
particularly about those he wrote to Frances 
Blogg during the years of his long engagement 
to her. As it is, his letters constitute almost 
the whole of Chapter IX, entitled ““A Long 
Engagement.” Others will find Chapter 
VIII, entitled ‘‘To Frances,”’ confusing or at 
least an obstacle to the march of events. 
Here more letters and excerpts from letters 
tell about his school days, his study of art, and 
his plans for the future. These long passages, 


to say the least, border on repetition or are 
an anticipation of facts still to be related. 

The blurred impression resulting points to 
a characteristic that constitutes the most seri- 
ous defect of the biography. Obviously Mrs. 
Sheed could not or at least did not think it im- 
portant to clear up the chronology of her sub- 
ject’s life. Yet, doing just that would have 
made her work invaluable as a basis for the 
future study of Chesterton. With the mate- 
rials in her possession it is difficult to believe 
that this was impossible. 

Moreover, she betrays a tendency to raise 
difficulties without solving them and to skim 
over others that would have forced her to 
linger over phases of her subject’s life. 
Though she rightly discusses at considerable 
length Belloc’s influence on Chesterton, she 
nowhere comes to a conclusion as to the time 
and circumstances when the two men met. 
Another example of her tendency to skim 
over facts that might well have been cleared 
up once and for all is her failure to tell us who 
baptized Chesterton. A little research here 
would have led her to the discovery that he 
was baptized by Father John O’Connor. 
This information was readily available in The 
Downside Review, LIV, 482. The letters 
quoted by her merely explain that Fathers 
Ronald Knox of Oxford, Ignatius Rice, O.S.B. 
of Douai, and John O’Connor (the Father 
Brown of the detective stories) were present. 
Here again it seems that questions every 
reader of her book must ask himself failed to 
occur to the author. 

In presenting Chesterton as a literary 
figure, fitting him into decadent Victorian 
tendencies, and explaining him as a Christian 
and Catholic apologist, the author likewise 
disappoints us. It is by no means true to 
say that Shaw took the attitude that the poor 
are “useless, dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished.”” He led a crusade to remove the 
causes of povery. He felt that once the causes 
were removed the problem of poverty would 
be solved. And a study even of eighteenth- 
century radicalism will reveal only too pat- 
ently that the upper classes were selfish. 
They were far from ignorant of the plight of 
the poor. On the contrary, they studiously 
turned their eyes away from their misery and 
wretchedness. 

As far as his literary work is concerned, time 
in all likelihood will establish that Chester- 
ton’s greatest gift was the ability to clarify 
and breathe new life into old and tested ideas 
and ideals. Concerning this gift Belloc 
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writes: “‘I can speak here with experience, for 
in these conversations with him or listening to 
his conversation with others I was always 
astonished at an ability in illustration which 
I not only have never seen equalled, but can- 
not remember to have seen attempted. He 
never sought such things; they poured out 
from him as easily as though they were not 
the hard forged products of intense vision, 
but spontaneous remarks.” 

The following is a sample from ‘Ortho- 
doxy”’: ‘“‘The modern world is not evil; in 
some ways the modern world is far too good. 
It is full of wild and wasted virtues. Whena 
religious scheme is shattered (as Christianity 
was shattered at the Reformation), it is not 
merely the vices that are let loose. The vices 
are, indeed, let loose, and they wander and 
do damage. But the virtues are let loose 
also; and the virtues wander more wildly, and 
the virtues do more terrible damage. The 
modern world is full of the old Christian 
virtues gone mad. The virtues have gone 
mad because they have been isolated from 
each other and are wandering alone. Thus, 
some scientists care for truth; and their 
truth is pitiless. Thus, some humanitarians 
only care for pity; and their pity (I am sorry 
to say) is often untruthful. For example, Mr. 
Blatchford attacks Christianity because he is 
mad on one Christian virtue: the merely 
mystical and almost irrational virtue of char- 
ity. He has a strange idea that he will 
make it easier to forgive sins by saying that 
there are no sins to forgive. Mr. Blatchford 
is not only an early Christian, he is the only 
early Christian who ought really to have 
been eaten by lions. For in his case the pagan 
accusation is really true: his mercy would 
mean mere anarchy. He is really the enemy 
of the human race because he is so human.” 

Yet, in spite of these flashes of deep insight 
and the gift of making others see what he saw, 
he was for the most part a journalist and 
popularizer. He was, however, these in a 
lesser sense than were Hazlitt and Thomas 
De Quincey. His style is loose and diffusive 
and rambling. It is often obvious that he was 
being paid by the word or line or was making 
another book. It is also likely that future 
students of his writings will agree that he 
lacked accuracy and that he generalized too 
freely. A good illustration of this phase of 
his work is his popular life of Robert Brown- 
ing, written for the English Men of Letters 
Series at the invitation of the Macmillan 
Company. As told by Stephen Gwynn: 


“Old Mr. Craik, the Senior Partner [of Mac- 
millans], sent for me and I found him in white 
fury, with Chesterton’s proofs corrected in 
pencil; or rather not corrected; there were 
still thirteen errors uncorrected on one page; 
mostly in quotations from Browning. A se- 
lection from a Scotch ballad had been quoted 
from memory and three of the four lines were 
wrong. I wrote to Chesterton saying that the 
firm thought the book was going to ‘disgrace’ 
them.” 

It is also highly probable that future stu- 
dents will agree that Chesterton not only 
lacked scholarship and had little patience 
with it, but that he had none of the seva in- 
dignatio that enabled others to cut deep and 
whip themselves to white heat. The fact that 
he made no enemies alone is proof of this. 
He was neither a Chaucer, a Dryden, a Pope, 
nor a Swift. Nor was his force or artistry 
that of H. L. Mencken. Perhaps he could 
not afford to be any of these in his way. 
Like Dryden while associated with the theater, 
he wrote to please and his living depended 
on his pleasing. Moreover, his essential 
good-nature and his tendency to be what 
many labelled as ‘‘frivolous” prevented him 
from hitting hard and using the barbs of sat- 
ire. What is more, we do not get the impres- 
sion that he is holding himself back. His 
writing as a result has too little bite in it to 
stir readers deeply. We do not get the im- 
pression that he himself felt strongly and 
deeply about the errors he sought to correct 
or the evils he strove to eradicate. 

Though to some it may seem literary 
blasphemy to say that his poetry is flashy 
rather than thoughtful, it is nevertheless true 
that it is clever and artificial. He was a mas- 
ter of the tricks of poetry and versification. 
Even his much-praised ‘‘Lepanto’”’ somehow 
attracts more attention to the how than to the 
what he is saying. Like Alfred Noyes, he 
apparently became the victim of easy facility. 

While it is safe to say in conclusion that 
Mrs. Sheed has not given us the definitive 
biography of Chesterton, it is only fair to ac- 
knowledge that this was difficult of attain- 
ment at this time. Her life of him, however, 
will serve a purpose and will supplement Ches- 
terton’s “‘Autobiography.”’ Future students 
of him will be able to work out from and to 
build on much of her work. Their task, how- 
ever, would have been rendered easier had she 
seen fit to document her work more gener- 
ously. It contains a bibliography of his pub- 
lished writings, and has an index which will 
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prove helpful once the reader has learned 
that it is an index within an index. 
Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Ph.D 


Morality and Politics—In human af- 
fairs safe guidance can come only from moral 
principles, whereas the counsels of opportun- 
ism, expediency and the so-called Realpolitik 
in the end invariably prove suicidal. The ob- 
jection against the application of moral 
principles to politics, and especially to inter- 
national politics, is that the exponents of 
morality do not take into account the stern 
realities that confront the statesman. Moral- 
ity is regarded as too idealistic to be of any 
use in the realm of politics; what we need 
here is sober realism that indulges in no illus- 
ions as to the character of man. In truth, 
however, there is nothing more realistic than 
morality, since it is based on the very nature 
of things. Conformity to moral laws means 
harmony with the essential structure of the 
cosmic order. What is right in morality (that 
is, in the highest sphere of the universe) can- 
not be wrong in any subordinate sphere. Im- 
morality can never be expedient. Not moral- 
ity but opportunism has wrecked the world, 
and if this world is to be rebuilt on a sound 
foundation, it must be reconstructed on the 
basis of moral principles. An encouraging 
augury may be seen in the fact that Machi- 
avellism and political cynicism are no longer 
rampant in the world. Practical statesman- 
ship is taking on a distinctly moral complex- 
ion. 

Laudable as this is, it is not enough. No- 
where is authentic and authoritative direc- 
tion more necessary than in moral matters, 
because the moral judgment of the individual 
is at the mercy of so many deflecting in- 
fluences. One agency exists in this world 
which is capable of acting in the character of 
an impartial judge and an unbiased inter- 
preter of the moral law. This is the Papacy, 
from which under all circumstances an ob- 
jective statement of what is right and just in 
social and international relations may be ex- 
pected. Accordingly, the pronouncements of 
the Popes can serve statesmen as beacon 
lights by which to steer the course of politics. 
It is also a happy fact that in this respect 
they have spoken frequently, clearly, un- 
equivocally and fearlessly. It would be 
criminal folly to ignore the voices of the 
Popes in these critical times which are fraught 
with destiny. The political leaders of our 
days are not minded to reject any help from 


whatever source it may come in the enormous 
difficulties with which they have to grapple. 
They will respectfully listen to what the 
Popes have to say. 

The volume brought out under the aus- 
pices of the Bishops’ Committee and contain- 
ing excerpts from Papal Documents bearing 
on international relations and peace, there- 
fore, appears at the right moment and will do 
no end of good.' It is truly providential. It 
makes readily accessible pertinent Papal ut- 
terances delivered at various occasions and 
scattered over numerous documents. The 
compilation is unique, and bespeaks pains- 
taking research and untiring diligence. The 
editor deserves the highest credit for a task 
excellently done. The copious Index fur- 
nishes the key to the treasures of wisdom con- 
tained between the covers of the substantial 
volume, and embodies the results of what was 
evidently a labor of love. 

The quotations have been gathered from 
the writings and addresses of the last five 
Popes, whose reign fell into politically agi- 
tated times and whose attention, as a conse- 
quence, was focussed on problems of a political 
nature. One of the main preoccupations of 
the Popes of this period was peace between 
the nations. It is for this reason that their 
writings and discourses yield such a rich 
harvest of practical information for urgent 
problems of our days. We do not find here 
hasty opinions born of the pressure of im- 
mediate need, but weighty, mature and sea- 
soned considerations tested by logic as well as 
experience. There is a continuity of de- 
velopment in the thought of the Popes from 
Leo XIII to Pius XII; there is a progressive 
unfolding of principles and a more detailed 
application of general principles to concrete 
situations. 

Knowing that the Papacy scrupulously re- 
frains from invading the legitimate domain 
of temporal sovereignty, one might be in- 
clined to think that, after all, not much of a 
practical nature is to be found in these 
Papal utterances. That would be an en- 
tirely wrong impression. As a matter of 
fact, the Papal teachings offer strikingly prac- 
tical suggestions on disarmament, world or- 


1 Principles of Peace. Selections from Papal 
Documents. Leo XIII to Pius XII. Edited 
for the Bishops’ Committee by the Rev. 
Harry C. Koenig, $.T.D. National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 
(Exclusive distributor, The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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ganization, reparations, the treatment of 
minorities, the rights of small nations, aggres- 
sion, alliances, nationalism, racism, arbi- 
tration, sanctions, legitimate warfare, con- 
scription, imperialistic expansion, war prison- 
ers, Lebensraum, reprisals, total war, neces- 
sity of pardoning injuries committed during 
the war, and reciprocal condonation of costs 
and damages of war. The conclusions at 
which the Popes arrive concerning the above- 
mentioned issues are derived from moral 
principles, and it will surprise many to learn 
how closely they tally with the solutions pro- 
posed by others on purely empirical grounds. 

The characteristic feature of the Papal 
principles of peace is that they are proclaimed 
in the name of divine authority. To become 
effective, they presuppose a Christian atmos- 
phere. Without a revival of Christian senti- 
ment they will remain barren. The world 
has noble aspirations and lofty ideals, but it is 
incapable of sustaining its ideals. While the 
peace objectives for which we profess to be 
fighting are high-minded, humanity anxiously 
asks if they will survive the onslaught of 
passion which is sure to sweep over the world 
when the enemy is defeated. The Popes 
never tire in insisting on the need of charity; 
they also make a plea for humility which is 
willing to admit that the guilt is not all on one 
side. An overweening self-righteousness on 
the part of the victors may imperil their ex- 
alted peace aims. 

The formidable tome with its encyclopedic 
range is not intended for private reading, 
but it ought to find a place in every public 
library and in every newspaper office. 

Differing in scope from the compilation dis- 
cussed, but in substantial agreement with the 
ideas therein set forth, is the volume which 
we owe to the joint authorship of Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Gibson.? The first part of the book 
analyzes the forces that make for peace and 
war. These are ideological, economic, and 
psychological. Among the latter the fear 
complex is the most active. The second part 
shows these forces at work in the course of 
history. It is to be noted that the Treaty of 
Versailles intensified these dynamic factors 
to a degree unparallelled in the past, and in 
this manner defeated its peaceful intentions. 
The third part deals with the foundations of 
a lasting peace. Though the authors do not 
offer a blueprint for the peace to be made, 


* The Problems of Lasting Peace. By Her- 


bert Hoover and Hugh Gibson (Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, New York City). 


they do enter into much detail and supply a 
number of specific suggestions that deserve 
careful study. The outlook of the authors 
on the situation and the problems it involves, 
is both sane and charitable. The idea of a 
transitional period between the cessation of 
hostilities and the final peace arrangement 
has very much in its favor. The place of the 
usual military armistice, which keeps the 
war sentiments alive, is to be taken by a 
provisional peace which restores normal rela- 
tions between the nations and settles im- 
mediate problems, but leaves long-view 
problems to be settled under more favorable 
circumstances. The general trend of the 
authors’ proposals is reflected in the sen- 
tence: ‘“‘We can have peace or we can have 
revenge, but we cannot have both”’ (p. 253). 

To those who are looking for a more con- 
centrated and popular presentation of world 
reconstruction we recommend the report of 
the Eighty-seventh Convention of the Catho- 
lic Central Verein,* and a pamphlet containing 
the resolutions of the Convention held at 
Springfield, Ill., on August 23, 1943.4 Both 
the discourses delivered at these conventions 
and the resolutions adopted are based on the 
teachings of the Popes and breathe a truly 
Christian spirit. CHARLES BRuEHL, PH.D. 


* Proceedings of the 87. Convention of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America and the 
26. Convention of the National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union (St. Louis, Mo.). 

*A Declaration on Peace and Reconstruc- 
tion (Central Bureau Press, St. Louis, Mo.). 


Centenary of the Diocese of Pittsburgh.— 
One hundred years ago, last August, the 
Right Reverend Michael O’Connor was 
chosen as the first Bishop of Pittsburgh. He 
has had five successors in that See during 
the century which has elapsed, and the story 
of these administrations, together with the 
story of the general Catholic development 
in Pennsylvania’s industrial west, is told in 
the Symposium issued in connection with the 
centenary observance of the diocese. Well 
constructed and very attractively bound, 
this work is a worthy contribution to the 
field of American church history. 

As the Reverend Dr. Campbell, President 
of the Catholic Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, states clearly in the Preface, 


1 Catholic Pittsburgh's One Hundred Years. 
A Symposium Prepared by the Catholic His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
(5325 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Price $2.50; 
pp. xvi + 258 and Index). 
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the work is not a formal history. In other 
words, it is not written from the strictly 
scientific standpoint. Its aim is rather to 
satisfy the curiosity of both the research 
scholar and the general reader for reliable 
information about the development of a 
great Catholic diocese, and to inspire present- 
day Catholics by an account of the achieve- 
ments of their predecessors in the Faith. 
The growth of the Pittsburgh Diocese was 
not calm or uneventful. Fresh from scholastic 
triumphs in the Eternal City and from his 
Philadelphia professorship, the brilliant 
Bishop O’Connor found himself beset with 
many trials and obstacles as he strove to 
mold a diocese from the wilderness that was 
Western Pennsylvania one hundred years 
ago. The growth of the Diocese is indeed 
due in a large measure to his zeal and fore- 
sight. Foresight and leadership were also the 
outstanding characteristics of the bishops 
that followed: Michael Domenec, a Spaniard 
by birth who guided the Diocese during the 
turbulent days of the Civil War; John Tuigg, 
who was confronted by rehabilitation prob- 
lems of major consequence; Richard Phelan, 
who kept his Diocese attuned to the march 
of material progress; J. F. Regis Canevin, 
who administered the See during the first 
World War and saw a tremendous material 
development in the diocese; and finally 
Hugh Charles Boyle, the present incumbent, 
to whom Catholic education and the care of 


the poor, the oppressed, and the destitute 
have been the matters of chief concern. 

However, the work does not confine itself 
to a mere chronicling of episcopal achieve- 
ments and episcopal directive abilities. It 
traces also the various phases of what is to-day 
called Catholic Action, thus furnishing, so 
to speak, the vital statistics of the diocese’s 
growth. As both priests and laymen were 
invited to write of such developments, a cross- 
section of diocesan sentiment and thought 
has been furnished that might not have been 
possible if fewer than twenty writers had 
been asked to collaborate. 

Since no advertisements were solicited, it 
was possible to preserve for the work a char- 
acter that befitted its purpose. This is 
mentioned because the general reader is 
prone to regard a centenary work as a mere 
souvenir booklet. This Symposium is not 
of that kind; it is offered as a serious work 
that will grace any bookshelf. 

The variety of the material in the Sympo- 
sium makes for interesting reading. Besides, 
the work will serve as a repository of facts 
for future writers. Here is the story of 
zealous Catholic activity that has borne 
manifest fruits. As such a record, it should 
inspire any Catholic reader and make him 
proud of his Church. Finally, it should set 
the course for another century of Catholic 
progress in Pittsburgh. 

THOMAS J. KENNEDY. 





